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Commissioners 
of the 


168th General Assembly 


of the 
Presbyterian Church in the U. S. A. 


PIKE 


The Fidelity-Philadelphia Trust Company 
welcomes you to Philadelphia. We wish you a 
pleasant and rewarding visit. In this book you 
will learn something about the historic build- 
ings and institutions of the town that William 
Penn founded on the Delaware in 1681. We 
hope you will have the opportunity to see 


many parts of our city while you are here. 


since 1943 Fidelity-Philadelphia Trust Com- 
pany has enjoyed its relationship with General 
Assembly as its Treasurer, and we are pleased 


that the 168th Session brings you to our City. 


We would like you to get acquainted with our 
institution if you are able to visit us while you 


are here. 


HOWARD C. PETERSEN 


President 
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History, Area and Population of the Third City 
in the United States 


PHILADELPHIA, 
the third largest 
city in the United 
States, lies on the 
Delaware River 
88 nautical miles 
from the sea. It 
has an area of 
129.714 square 
miles, and its population (census of 
1950) was 2,071,605. It is the center 
of a metropolitan area of some 900 
square miles, having a population es- 
timated at about 3,671,000. 

Philadelphia, or rather its site, 
might have been reached by European 
explorers as early as 1609, or 1610, 
had the commanders of either expedi- 
tion been persistent enough to con- 
tinue up the great river, later named 
the Delaware, which both discovered 
independently. 

The first of these adventurers was 
Henry Hudson, an English navigator, 
in the service of the Dutch East India 
Company, who, in his yacht, the Half 
Moon, sailed into the great bay he 
discovered opening into the Atlantic 
Ocean, north of the Chesapeake, in 
1609. Hudson penetrated the bay far 
enough to note that a large river 
emptied into it; then he turned 
around and sailed to sea again, tak- 
ing a northeasterly course, but keep- 
ing within sight of the coast, until he 
discovered another large bay, and 
this, likewise, he found received the 
waters of another great river. So he 
named them respectively, the North 
and South Rivers, which we know as 
the Hudson and Delaware. 

Another English adventurer, Lord 





William Penn 
ounder 


Thomas de la War, who was voyaging 
from England to Virginia, put into 
the South Bay, and sailed northward 
in it in 1610, far enough to learn that 
it received the waters of a large river. 
While neither Hudson’s or De la 
War’s discoveries seem to have made 
any immediate impression in Europe, 
the fact that the Dutch flag and the 
English ensign had both been carried 
into the Delaware Bay and River, 
later gave rise to a dispute between 
the two countries as to their right of 
possession. 

From Hudson’s discoveries, the 
Dutch laid claim to the regions of 
both the North and South Bays and 
Rivers, and, in 1623, took active in- 
terest in exploring the shores of the 
South Bay and River. Five small 
vessels, under Captain Cornelius 
Jacobsen Mey, who was Commodore 
of the fleet, were fitted out by the 
Dutch East India Company. and, 
after mapping out the shores around 
the mouth of the bay, giving his 
name to the Cape at the end of New 
Jersey, still called Cape May, he set 
sail for the Netherlands. One of his 
commanders, a Captain Hendrickson, 
who had been left at Manhattan, 
secured a thirty-ton vessel which Cap- 
tain Adrian Block had built at that 
place five years earlier, and which 
bore the name Onrust (Restless). In 
it started on an exploring expedition 
up the South Bay and River. It is 
believed that Captain Hendrickson 
penetrated the stream as far north as 
the mouth of the Schuylkill River. 
If this belief is warranted, he prob- 
ably was the first European to tread 
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the soil which later became the City 
of Philadelphia. 

The Dutch made a feeble attempt 
to establish settlements at Fort 
Beversrede, which was built a little 
distance north of Penrose Ferry, on 
the Schuylkill, and also at Fort Nas- 
sau, which was built on the East side 
of the Delaware River, at what is 
now Gloucester, New Jersey. These 
settlements were of small importance, 
and the English, for many years made 
no attempt at settlement along the 
Delaware. Indeed, so ineffectual 
were the efforts of either claimants 
that the Swedish West Indian Com- 
pany, which was organized in 1621, 
determined to settle along the South 
River and Bay, and, in 1638, made 
the first successful essay to people of 
the Delaware Valley with Europeans. 
A small colony, which went forth un- 
der the patronage of Queen Christina, 
began to erect a settlement on the 
west bank of the Schuylkill River, 
near the Dutch Fort Beversrede. 
This was the first real settlement of 
what is now the City of Philadelphia. 

The Swedes admitted the claims of 
the Dutch to the east bank of the 
Delaware, but said they had bought 
from the Indians, title to the lands on 
the west bank of the stream, from 
Cape Cornelis (Cape Henlopen), to 
Sankikan, or the Falls of the river, 
south of the present city of Trenton. 
Determined upon permanent settle- 
ment, the Swedish Government sent 
out Governors, built forts, and the 
colonists continued to hold their own 
in New Sweden, as the land was 
called. 

Frequent clashes between the 
Dutch and Swedes occurred, and, in 
1651, the former decided to exert 
their authority, so they abandoned 
Fort Nassau, and_ erected Fort 
Casimer, near the present city of 


New Castle, Delaware, which, of 
course, was on the west bank of the 
stream, and within the area over 
which the Swedes claimed jurisdic- 
tion. Three years later the Dutch 
Fort Casimer was taken by assault 
by the Swedes, under John Rysingh. 
The downfall of the stronghold which 
was accomplished on May $31, 1654, 
curiously enough was bloodless. 

There was intense excitement in 
Manhattan when the loss of the fort 
was learned, and the fiery, one-legged 
Governor, Peter Stuyvesant, took 
immediate steps to retake the posi- 
tion. Gathering a fleet of seven small 
vessels, he personally commanded the 
punitive expedition to the South 
River. Majestically sailing up to 
Trinity Fort, the name the Swedes 
gave the captured stronghold, he ar- 
ranged his squadron in front of the 
fort and demanded its surrender. 
There was no need to fire a single 
shot, the Swedes capitulated, and the 
South River once again was a part of 
the New Netherlands. 

For ten years the Dutch were in 
possession of the Delaware Valley, 
but in October, 1664, an English ex- 
pedition, commanded by Sir Robert 
Carre, having captured Manhattan, 
or New Amsterdam, as it was called, 
sailed for the South River, to com- 
plete the conquest. Arriving before 
Trinity Fort, the commander sent 
word demanding the surrender of the 
Dutch, who, being regarded by the 
invaders as dilatory, two broadsides 
from the English ships, were poured 
into the fortress, and a landing party 
quickly completed the conquest. 
This had been gained with a loss of 
three Dutchmen killed and _ ten 
wounded. The invaders evidently 
had no losses of life. 

Having for the first time planted 
the flag of England on the Dela- 
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ware’s shores, it remained supreme 
for nine years. In 1672, however, war 
commenced between the Dutch and 
the English, and soon this had its 
effect in the New World. On July 30, 
1673, a Dutch fleet commanded by 
Commodore Cornelius Evertsie and 
Jacob Benckes, brought up before the 
English fort on Staten Island, and in 
response to the Dutch commander’s 
demand for surrender, the garrison 
submitted without firing a_ shot. 
Naturally, the English on the South 
River, were visited’ next by the 
Dutch expedition, and there, also, 
the English found it the part of wis- 
dom to surrender without offering 
any resistance. 

The Dutch flag, however, was not 
due to long fly over the Delaware 
Valley. In the following year a 
treaty between the Netherlands and 
England, brought to a close the war, 
which was principally naval in its 
characteristics. Under the terms of 
this treaty, the Dutch settlements in 
North America were ceded to the 
English, and again the English sym- 
bol flew over the Delaware, as the 
South River now became known, pre- 
serving a reminder of the British dis- 
covery of that stream. 

English settlement of the newly ac- 
quired possessions followed. During 
the early period of this colonizing 
process, William Penn, a son of Ad- 
miral Sir William Penn, became in- 
terested in the locality, at first as a 
part proprietor of West Jersey. Later, 
from what he had heard of the char- 
acter of the country along the Dela- 
ware, the lower western shores of 
which had become the possession of 
the Duke of York, the younger 
brother of King Charles II, young 
Penn became imbued with the idea 
that it would make an admirable 
country for his Quaker followers, who 


were much abused in Europe, espe- 
cially in England. There were others 
also, to whom a refuge in the New 
World would be regarded as a desir- 
able adventure. As the British gov- 
ernment was indebted to his father, 
now dead, for a considerable sum of 
money and for services rendered as 
admiral of a fleet, which had humbled 
the Dutch, young Penn asked the 
King to grant him a province in the 
new country. 

King Charles, who held the Penns 
in high regard, admitted the justice 
of the claims against the government, 
and was pleased to acquit so large a 
debt with a tract of wilderness in the 
new country, but he did not estimate 
the real value of the tract so well as 
did young Penn, who had an excellent 
idea of the possibilities of the new 
province. The Charter for Pennsyl- 
vania, which was named by the king 
for the Proprietor’s father, and not 
for himself, was signed March 4, 1681 
(Old Style). 

Penn took immediate steps to found 
his Colony, and was aided by a most 
generous charter, which gave him 
feudal and political powers. His 
cousin, Captain William Markham, 
was commissioned Deputy-Governor 
and instructed to inform settlers al- 
ready planted in the Province of the 
change of government, and also to 
assemble the Indians, and explain 
Penn’s policy which was founded 
upon peace and honesty. 

Markham arrived in New York, as 
New Amsterdam was now called, 
June 21, 1681, and later proceeded to 
the settlements on the Delaware. He 
was followed to Pennsylvania by 
three commissioners, appointed by 
Penn, who were given power to settle 
the colony, and also to lay out its 
capital city, which Penn had decided 
to name Philadelphia. These Com- 
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missioners, William Crispin, John 
Bezar, and Nathaniel Allen, arrived 
in the Province in December, 1681. 
There already was living in Shacka- 
maxon, originally an Indian village on 
the site of the present Kensington 
district, in Philadelphia, an English 
surveyor, Thomas Fairman, and he 
joined the Commissioners in locating 
a site for Philadelphia. 

Nothing was definitely decided 
upon regarding the site until the ar- 
rival of Penn’s Surveyor-General, 
Thomas Holme, who was sent from 
England by the Proprietary in April, 
1682, and during the following sum- 
mer, the chief city of Pennsylvania 
was laid out. When Penn paid his 
first visit to his colony, in October, 
1682, he was shown Holme’s “‘Plat- 
form” or plan of Philadelphia, and 
escorted over the site by the Surveyor- 
General. However, while he stepped 
ashore at Upland, now Chester, on 
October 28th, a few weeks elapsed be- 
fore he came up the Delaware to view 
the site of his capital city. Two 
years earlier, December 24, 1680, 
John Drinker was born in the neigh- 
borhood of the Blue Anchor Inn. He 
was the first European born in Phila- 
delphia. 

When Penn arrived here there al- 
ready were several dwellings in proc- 
ess of construction; the Blue Anchor 
Inn, whose site was at Front and 
Dock Streets, was open for the com- 
fort of travelers; and probably one or 
two clapboard houses were occupied 
by earlier settlers. 

Philadelphia was first referred to by 
Penn as a town (1681), later as a 
Borough (1683), and finally, in 1691, 
as a City. This charter bears the 
date of “third month, 20, 1691,” or 
May 30th, 1691. Since then Phila- 
délphia has had successive charters as 
a city, dated, October 25 (Nov. 5), 


1701; March 11, 1789; Act of Con- 
solidation, February 2, 1854; Act of 
June 1, 1885; (The Bullitt Bill), and 
the Act of June 25, 1919, the present 
charter, which has been amended by 
several Acts of Assembly. 

By the charter: of 1691, Philadel- 
phia obtained its first Mayor, Hum- 
phrey Morrey, who was appointed by 
Penn. Subsequently the city’s chief 
magistrates were elected; until 1854 
by City Councils, and since that time, 
by the vote of the electors. 

The original city of Philadelphia 
was about two square miles in area 
which was regarded as of generous 
size, for the City of London at that 
time was no larger. As the city grew 
in population and importance, which ~ 
it did rapidly, its suburbs likewise 
grew until they became erected into 
townships, boroughs, and districts. 
By the middle of the Nineteenth 
Century this variety of local govern- 
ments, all within the bounds of the 
County of Philadelphia, was found 
to be unwieldy, a bar to progress, ex- 
pensive and inefficient. An Act to 
Consolidate all these municipalities 
within the County into a metropol- 
itan city, was passed by the Pennsyl- 
vania Legislature, in 1854, and as a 
result of this statute, the twenty-eight 
separate governments were welded 
into one. These municipalities were: 
City of Philadelphia; the Districts of 
Belmont, Kensington, Northern Lib- 
erties, Richmond, Southwark, Penn, 
Spring Garden, West Philadelphia; 
the Townships of Blockley, Bristol, 
Byberry, Delaware, Dublin (Lower 
Dublin), Germantown, Kingsessing, 
Moreland, Moyamensing, Northern 
Liberties, Oxford, Penn, Tacony; 
and the Boroughs of Aramingo, 
Bridesburg, Frankford, Germantown, 
Manayunk, Roxborough, and White 
Hall. 
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Although Philadelphia became one 
of the leading manufacturing cities in 
the United States, in its formative 
years the laws of the mother country 
forbade the colonies to make any 
product except for home consump- 
tion, although this limitation was 
scarcely necessary owing to the ab- 
sence of labor and of machinery. 
However, a paper mill was estab- 
lished on a small stream in German- 
town, by William Rittenhouse, in 
1690, or a year before Philadelphia 
was raised to the rank of a city. 

Bricks and crude pottery were 
made the first years of the settlement, 
and here William Bradford began 
printing in 1685, publishing the first 
book printed in British North Amer- 
ica, south of New England. ‘This 
was an almanac entitled “Kalen- 
darium Pennsylvaniense,” printed by 
Bradford in 1685, soon after he had 
set up his shop, which is supposed to 
have been in Shackamaxon, now 
Kensington. Bradford also gave 


Philadelphia the distinction of hav- 


ey 
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ing printed the first work of real 
literature, in his “Temple of Wis- 
dom,” which included many of Ba- 
con’s “Essays.” This volume bears 
the date 1688. Shipbuilding was an 
early business here, and the Delaware 
River has become famed for its ship- 
yards as “The Clyde of America.” 

From the middle of the eighteenth 
Century until 1800, Philadelphia was 
the unofficial capital of the country. 
From 1775 to 1800, except for one 
year, when New York City was the 
seat of the government, Philadelphia 
was the capital of the United States. 
During that period, and for some 
years afterward, maps made in the 
United States, calculated their Longi- 
tude from the Meridian of Philadel- 
phia. This line was established in 
1769, and ran directly through the 
Old State House. The Meridian of 
Philadelphia is 75 degrees, 8 minutes 
and 45 seconds, West of Greenwich. 
The Latitude of Independence Hall is 
39 degrees, 56 minutes and 54 seconds, 
North. 


ST. JOSEPH'S CHURCH (OLD) 
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The Old City—Girard Avenue to W. ashington 


Avenue, between 


TuHat part of 
Philadelphia 
which lies be- 
tween Girard Ave- 





ington Avenue, 
between the Dela- 
ware and Schuyl- 
kill Rivers, may 
be said to have been the principal 
scene of its early history. The area, 
thus roughly referred to is something 
more than twice that of the city as 
first planned by its founder, William 
Penn, and contains approximately 
five square miles. 

Although this history began more 
than two and a half centuries ago, the 
devastating aggression of improve- 
ment and progress has permitted few 
buildings of a historic character 
within the Old City to remain, al- 
though the last half century has taken 
a heavy toll of structures which had 
a sentimental interest for those who 
were interested in the story of the 
city’s early political and cultural life. 

Close to the Delaware River, just 
north of Washington Avenue, there 
stands several reminders of the Swed- 
ish settlers, who were here before 
William Penn visited his Province. 
Prominent of the historic structures in 
this neighborhood, is Old Swede’s 
Church, Gloria Dei, built of brick in 
1700 by Swedes and the oldest church 
edifice in the city. Since 1843, the 
congregation has been connected 
with the Protestant Episcopal 
Church. 

Some ancient dwellings, built by 
Swedes, but altered and repaired so 


Slate Roof House 
Home of Penn, 1700 
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the Two Rivers 


often the last two and a half cen- 
turies that their original character is 
not obvious from the outside, still are 
to be found in the neighborhood. The 
house at 826 Swanson Street, is that 
originally built by Sven Swanson, 
about the time Penn first came to this 
country. The Sven family owned a 
great deal of the land upon which the 
original city of Philadelphia was 
built. It contained 800 acres and as 
it was needed for the new capital city, 
the founder purchased it, partly by 
grants of land north of the city, and 
other tracts in Pennsylvania. On 
Queen Street, around the corner from 
the Sven Swanson house, are four 
other small dwellings erected by the 
Swedish settlers. These houses are 
now numbered 14, 16, 18, and 20, and 
while showing signs of age exteriorly, 
do not appear to be as antique as they 
certainly are. The Sven family was 
one of the earliest Swedish clans to 
settle here, and the deed for this land, 
which was recorded at Upland (Ches- 
ter), shows that it was acquired from 
the Indians in 1641, or, not long after 
the Swedes began their colony on the 
Delaware. 

On the Delaware, a few hundred 
feet south of Old Swede’s Church, 
stood the shipyard of Joshua Hum- 
phreys, the first naval constructor of 
the United States, who designed the 
six frigates for the country’s first 
navy, in 1794, one of which, the 
United States, was built in his yard. 
The Constitution (Old Ironsides) 
which has been sung in poetry, and 
won a prominent place in the coun- 
try’s history, was another of these 
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frigates which Humphreys designed, 
although it was not built in Phila- 
delphia. 

On Carpenter Street, between 
Front and Second Streets, may still 
be seen the first shot tower erected 
in the United States. It was built in 
1807 by John B. Bishop and Thomas 
Sparks, but since 1907 has not been 
used for its original purpose. ‘The 
tower is 142 feet in height, and is 30 
feet in diameter at the base. Both 
the tower, and the grounds adjoining 
on the north, originally a Swedish 
cemetery, have been taken over by 
the city for a recreation and play- 
ground center. 

Still keeping near the Delaware, 
but coming northward, we find, at the 
southeast corner of Second and Pine 
Streets, the mansion of John Ross, a 
wealthy shipping merchant, who, dur- 
ing the American Revolution was a 
prominent factor in procuring sup- 
plies for the Continental forces. He 
was a friend of Washington, who 
visited him in this house, which has 
been considerably altered since Ross’s 
time. 

Opposite the Ross House, is the 
shed of the South Second Street 
Market, which dates from 1745. The 
head house at Pine Street dates from 
about 1815, and is now used for com- 
munity gatheringsundertheauspicesof 
the Independence Neighborhood Asso- 
ciation. The structure is one of the 
last of Philadelphia’s market sheds 
which were set up in the middle of the 
street, following a European custom. 

At 519 South Front Street, is the 
home of Commodore Stephen De- 
catur, Sr., whose son, Captain 
Stephen Decatur, whose exploit in 
recapturing the U.S. S. Philadelphia 
from the Tripoli pirates, brought him 
fame, which was added to by the 
effective manner in which he drove 





SHOT TOWER 
Front and Carpenter Sts. 
First in America 


the Mediterranean pirates out of 
business. He also dwelt in this house 
when not in sea service, during his 
early years. He was killed in a duel 
with Commodore James Barron, in 
1820, and his remains, in 1844, were 
brought to his native city and in- 
terred in the graveyard of St. 
Peter’s Church, Third and Pine 
Streets, where a tall Ionic column 
marks his grave. 

Across the street from St. Peter’s 
Church, at the northwest corner of 
Third and Pine Streets, is the house 
in which Colonel John Nixon, who 
first publicly read the Declaration of 
Independence, in the State House 
Yard, July 8, 1776, was born. ‘This 
dwelling has been somewhat altered 
from its original appearance. 

For nearly two centuries Front and 
Second Streets were the principal 
thoroughfares in the old city, and for 
the first century of the town’s exist- 
ence, a navigable creek, Dock Creek, 
separated it. During the Revolution 
this creek was built over and has 
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since been known as Dock Street, the 
only crooked thoroughfare in Phila- 
delphia,. and long the clearing center 
of the produce commission mer- 
chants. 

At a point approximately the 
southwest corner of Second and Wal- 
nut Streets, on a property which was 
bounded in the back by Dock Street, 
John Drinker, son of Edward 
Drinker, the first child of European 
parents to be born in what subse- 
quently became Philadelphia, first 
saw the light December 24, 1680. 
This John Drinker also lived long 
enough to claim the additional dis- 
tinction of being Pennsylvania’s first 
centenarian, dying November 17, 
1782, at the age of nearly 102 y ears. 
He built the three and a half -story 
house still to be seen at the northeast 
corner of Second and Walnut 
Streets, in 1751. 

Next to this old house on Second 
Street, on the site of the Keystone 
Telephone office, once stood the 





historic Slate Roof House, in which, 
William Penn’s son, John, the only 
one of his children native of this 
country, was born in February, 1700. 
The house had just been erected by 
Samuel Carpenter, who placed it at 
the Founder’s service. The building 
was used as the Government House 
of the Province, 1702 to 1704, while 
James Logan was Deputy-Governor. 
The ancient structure was removed 
in 1868, and bronze tablets on the 
front of the present building on the 
site briefly recites its history. 

This immediate neighborhood is 
filled with historic sites, but unhap- 
pily for the sentimentalist, all the an- 
cient structures have been supplanted 
by more modern buildings. Promin- 
ent among the sites of historic sig- 
nificance nearby is the site of the 
jeweler’s or goldsmith’s shop in which. 
Robert Fulton, who popularized the 
steamboat, once worked. Across the 
Street, on a site now obliterated by 
the Seaman’s Church Institute, stood 
the City Tavern, where many of the 
members of the Continental Congress 
took their dinners, held their ban- 
quets and where Washington was 
found more than once. For a period 
it was the city “Exchange,” and 
there were held meetings that led to 
the organization of many of Phila- 
delphia’s financial and commercial in- 
stitutions. The original building was 
removed in 1854. 

Another historic site in this neigh- 
borhood was the northwest corner of 
Second and Chestnut Streets, where 
stood the store built on the lot of 
Barbadoes Company. The Com- 
pany was formed when the city was 
founded, with really modern ideas of 
business, but in a country where the 
plan was a century too early. The 
warehouse never was used for its 
original purpose, but both the first 
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Baptist and the first Presbyterian 
congregations in Philadelphia, held 
- their services there in 1695. 

At Second and Market Streets, in 
the middle of the latter was built 
Philadelphia’s first Town Hall. It 
was also the Court House and the 
State House. It was erected in 1709 
and removed in 1830. From its bal- 


cony, and outside stairway, the Royal... 


Proclamations were read in Colonial 
days. 

On Second Street, just north of 
Market, still stands Christ Episco- 
pal Church, the oldest edifice of that 
denomination in the city, and dating 
from 1727, although occupying the 
site of a church erected in 1695, In 
this church Washington worshipped, 
and his pew is pointed out to visitors. 
Franklin also attended here, and 
many notable early Philadelphians 
lie buried in its yard and in the 
church itself, among them being 
James Wilson, one of the signers of 
the Declaration of Independence. 
The Palladian window on the eastern 
gable was the first example of this 
architectural feature in the Colonies. 

Across the street from the church 
the able but aggravating William 
Cobbett had his shop, and printed 
his Porcupine’s Gazette and his numer- 
ous controversial magazines and pam- 
phlets. Unfortunately, the present 
No. 35 North Second Street is not 
the original building occupied by 
Cobbett. 

Second and Market Streets, in 
Colonial times, and, indeed, until the 
beginning of the Nineteenth Cen- 
tury, was the focal point in Philadel- 
phia. Distances were computed from 
this intersection, and the city’s two 
main arteries of travel and commerce, 
Second Street, and Market Street, 
there converged. Before 1800 this 
was the center of the publishing 





trade. On Front and Second Streets, 
and on Market Street, were published 
the first of many important works. 

On Second Street near Market, 
Andrew Bradford published the first 
newspaper in the Middle Colonies, 
The American Weekly Mercury, in 
1719. Near there Benjamin Frank- 
lin published his Pennsylvania Ga- 
zette, and his famous “Poor Richard 
Almanacs.” There, too, on the site 
of 110 Market Street, Robert Aitken 
printed the first Bible in English in 
America, in 1782, and close by, 
Robert Bell published the first 
American edition of Goldsmith’s 
“Traveller,” in 1768; while a block 
or so westward, or, on the site of 309 
Market Street, Benjamin Carr, in 
1798, published the first National 
Anthem, ‘‘Hail Columbia.”’ 

At 33 North Water Street, now 
opposite to the ramp of the Market 
Street Subway-Elevated Railway. 
lived Stephen Girard, one of the 
city’s most generous benefactors, 


and a merchant who greatly aided the 
Federal Government in floating bonds 
to finance the War of 1812. ‘The 
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COL. JOHN NIXON’S BIRTHPLACE 
N. W. Cor. 8rd and Pine Sts. 
Nixon first read the Declaration of Independence publicly 
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CHRIST CHURCH 
Second Street 
North of Market 


present Delaware Avenue, which for 
miles borders the Delaware River, 
was planned by Girard, who left a 
fund for the purpose of the improve- 
ment. 

On the site of 121 Arch Street, the 
first home of the Academy of Natu- 
ral Sciences was:opened in 1815. It 
stood on a part of the lot owned and 
occupied by Dr. Jacob Gilliams, one 
of the founders of Academy, and one 
of the early prominent dentists in 
Philadelphia. 

While the principal streets, running 
east and west, in the most ancient 
part of the city were named by Penn 
for trees, several of them received 
popular names that have clung to 
them until they have been officially 
recognized. Thus Arch Street was 
named Mulberry, but in the early 
days of the city there was a wooden 
arch or bridge across it, at Front 
Street and all Philadelphians called 
it Arch Street, meaning the street 
with an arch over it. Race Street 
was originally Sassafras Street; and 
until a very few years ago, this name 
was to be seen on a building at Third 
Street; but in the middle years of the 
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Eighteenth Century Philadelphians 
who owned fast horses, drove them 
out Sassafras Street to Broad, where, 
at Market, then called High Street, 
there was a race track. Sometimes 
the sportsmen started to race a rival 
before reaching Broad Street. Con- 
sequently to everybody in the city in 
those years Sassafras Street was Race 
Street, and since 1857 the latter has 
been officially recognized as its name. 
Until the days of the Revolution, 
the old city, except for sporadic in- 
stances, was virtually confined to a 
strip about a quarter of a mile in 
width, along the Delaware River from 
about Carpenter Street, on the south, 
to about Buttonwood Street on the 
north. 4 
Within this compass was to be 
found the center of trade, of religion, 
of education, and of amusement. At 
the southwest corner of Front and 
Market Streets was the London Cof- 
fee House (removed in 1882), which 
was the “Exchange” in the early 
days. There were to be found the 
marine insurance underwriters; there 
were to be found the men with proj- 
ects. It was the meeting place for 
financial and similar concerns. After- 
wards this business was transferred to 
the City Tavern, on Second Street, 
and after the erection of the Mer- 
chant’s Exchange in 1834, at Third, 
Dock and Walnut Streets, Third 
Street became the money market, and 
Third and Dock Streets the nerve 
center of the city’s business and 
transportation agencies. Third Street 
maintained its financial character un- 
til the Stock Exchange was removed 
to Broad and Walnut Streets, in 1912. 
When the first omnibus systems 
were put into operation in the city in 
the 1830’s, nearly all the lines con- 
verged at the Merchant’s Exchange, 
which had succeeded Second and 
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Market Streets as the starting point 
in Philadelphia to all parts of the 
country. 

North Second Street, like South 
Second Street had its two blocks of 
market sheds, from Fairmount Ave- 
nue to Poplar Street, built 1794-1814. 
Until the Civil War was ended Second 
Street was the favorite shopping dis- 
trict for the ladies. In its stores every 


imaginable kind of dry goods, milli- _ 


nery trimmings, household utensils, 
etc., could be bought. It was a car- 
nival of fashion of the period. After 
1865 this business rather suddenly 
and unexpectedly, was shifted to 
North Eighth Street, from Market 
Street to Race, and, while Eighth 
Street maintains its interest as a 
part of the shopping center, the ex- 
tension of the shopping district has 
been along Market and Chestnut 
Streets. 

Within this narrow fringe of settle- 
ment, which as has been described, 
extended along the Delaware River, 
there came into existence the first 
bank in the United States, which was 
organized in the Coffee House at 
Front and Market Streets, June 8, 
1780. Robert Morris was its prime 
mover, and with its organization and 
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ST. PETER’S CHURCH 
3rd and Pine Sts. 
Decatur’s grave and monument are in its yard 


its capital, the last years of the 
Revolution were financed. The 
Bank of North America, which be- 
gan business January 7, 1782, and 
survives to this day, under slightly 
different name, at 307 Chestnut 
Street, within a short distance of its 
original site. 

On Third Street, opposite the head 
of Dock Street stands the classic bank 
building, built for the first Bank of 
the United States, in 1798. This 
was the first example of classic archi- 
tecture in this city. After it was 
vacated by the expiration of the 
Bank’s charter, in 1811, it was pur- 
chased by Stephen Girard, who, 
until his death, twenty years later, 
conducted his private banking busi- 
ness there. It is now occupied by the 
Board of City Trusts, which admin- 
isters the Girard Estate and 79 other 
charitable trusts, including the Wills 
Eye Hospital. 

The old Custom House, Chestnut 
Street, between Fourth and Fifth 
Streets, was built for the second 
Bank of the United States, be- 
tween 1819 and 1824. It was occu- 
pied by that institution, until the ex- 
piration of its charter, in 1836. This 
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THE GIRARD BANK BUILDING 
116 South Third Street 
This was the first Bank of the United States 


charter was not renewed, and the 
United States-Bank of Pennsylvania, 
was chartered, and took over the 
building. This institution came to 
grief, and the structure being idle, the 
Federal Government purchased it, in 
1845, and occupied it as a Custom 
House, and for a period as a sub- 
treasury of the United States. In 
1934 the large modern building at 
the southwest corner of Second and 
Chestnut Streets, erected for the new 
Custom House, was occupied by the 
Federal Government. 

In a court, which opened on the 
south side of Market Street, west of 
Third, Benjamin Franklin lived 
during the latter part of his life. The 
building was swept away by progress 
more than a century ago, and the 
court opened through to Chestnut 
Street. 

While Washington was a resident 
of Philadelphia as President of the 
United States, he occupied as his 
Executive Mansion, the mansion 
owned by Robert Morris, which occu- 
pied the site of 526, 528 and 530 
Market Street. The original building 
succumbed to the march of business a 
century ago, and the buildings which 
replaced it, in turn have been a victim 





_except for a few periods during the 


of the present times, and have been 
removed to furnish an _ open-air 
garage. 

Naturally, the ancient part of 
Philadelphia has been the part most 
closely identified with the history of 
the formation of the nation. Within 
its small area were held those meet- — 
ings and conventions, which have be- 
come the charters of our country. In 
Carpenter’s Hall, Chestnut Street, 
east of Fourth, was held the first 
Continental Congress, which adopted 
the Declaration of Rights. In the 
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Old State House, now Independ- 
ence Hall, on Chestnut Street, be-. Pa 
tween Fifth and Sixth Streets, the 
Continental Congress met from 1775 _ 
until the end of the ratification of the i 


Constitution of the United States, 























Revolution, when it was moved else- 
where for safety. In independence 
Hall, were adopted the Declaration of 
Independence, July 4, 1776. In the 
same building was held the Constitu- 
tional Convention, which, on Sep- 
tember 17, 1787, adopted a draft of 
the Constitution, which the following 
year was ratified by a sufficient num- 
ber of States to become the law. 

The ancient building at the south- 
east corner of Sixth and Chestnut 
Streets, known as Congress Hall, 
was the capital of the United States 
for ten years. In it Washington was 
inaugurated for his second term, and 
John Adams for his first term as 
President. 

At the corner of Fifth and Chest- 
nut Streets, completing the Independ- 
ence Hall group, stands the building 
which was Philadelphia’s City Hall, 
from 1791 until 1887, when the 
Mayor’s Office was removed to the 
present City Hall at Broad and 
Market Streets. > 

This structure, as soon as it was 
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completed, was partly given over to 
the uses of the Federal Government, 
while Philadelphia was the nation’s 
capital—1790-1800. In the second 
story, the first United States Su- 
preme Court sat from August lI, 
1791 until August 15, 1800. While 
the court was housed here, the Chief 
Justices were John Jay, John Rut- 
ledge, and Oliver Ellsworth. In those 
days the court consisted of a Chief 
Justice and five Associate Justices. 
This building was entirely aban- 
doned by city offices in 1895. It has 


been restored to its original condition, 
and for some years has been used as 
a museum. 

In a three-story brick building 
which, somewhat altered, stood at the 
southwest corner of Seventh and 
Market Streets until 1883, Thomas 


~ Jefferson wrote the Declaration of 


Independence. The Penn National 
Bank erected a building on the site 


~and marked it with a bronze tablet, 


but these, too, have been removed, 
and the site is just another parking 
lot for motor cars. 


Il 


Historical Places Worth Visiting 


SOUTH-EAST-CENTRAL 
DISTRICT 


Independence 
Hall—Chestnut 
Street, between 
Fifth and Sixth 
Streets. Open 
daily from 9 A. 
Mi to 240B. Mo: 
This building, the 
most historic structure in the country, 
as it was the birthplace of the nation, 
was erected as the State House for the 
Province of Pennsylvania, between 
the years 1732 and 1752. It is the 
center of a relatively small area in 
which are concentrated more impor- 
tant historical survivals than in any 
other similar area in the United 
States. Not only was Philadelphia 
the Capital of the Nation for most 
of the first quarter century of its 
existence, but in the old State House 
now called Independence Hall, the 
Declaration of Independence was 
adopted and the Constitution of the 
United States was written. 





The Independence National His- 
torical Project was conceived to pre- 
serve the irreplaceable shrines of 
American history for the benefit, 
enjoyment and inspiration of this 
and future generations of Americans. 

The contribution of the Common- 
wealth of Pennsylvania to the histor- 
ical park is the construction of 
Independence Mall north of Inde- 
pendence Square, involving the three 
city blocks between Fifth and Sixth 
Streets from Independence Square to 
the Delaware River bridgehead at 
Race Street. The plan provides for 
the demolition of the buildings in 
this area so that a great concourse or 
mall can be constructed and land- 
scaped to form an appropriate and 
dignified approach to Independence 
Hall from the north. 

The Federal area was defined by 
Act of Congress in 1948. The prin- 
cipal area will be the three city blocks 
between Walnut and Chestnut from 
Fifth to Second Streets, with sub- 
sidiary areas on either side to include 
important sites. 
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The contribution of Philadelphia 
to the park is by far the most vital, 
namely the Independence Hall group 
of buildings. Independence Hall has 
become the worldwide symbol of 
human freedom and liberty. In 1818 
the City saved this group of buildings 
from possible destruction by pur- 
chasing them from the Common- 
wealth of Pennsylvania. Since that 
date, the City has cared for these 
buildings and for many years has 
opened them to the public. On 
January 1, 1951, the custody and 
operation of the Independence Hall 
group was transferred by the City of 
Philadelphia to the National Park 
Service. 

Since assuming the custody, the 
National Park Service has carried out 
an extensive program of rehabili- 
tation of these historic structures. 
In addition, facilities have been pro- 
vided for the use of visitors. The 


completion of an Information Center 
is an important step in the dissemi- 





INDEPENDENCE HALL 
Declaration Chamber 





INDEPENDENCE HALL 
Pennsylvania Supreme Court Chamber 


nation of accurate information on the 
history of Independence Hall and 
other historic structures in the Park. 
Facts based on research are given 
visitors by means of publications and 
guided tours under the direction of 
trained historians. During the sum- 
mer season, these tours are made 
available every hour. 

In 1753 a clock designed to “strike 
on a bell in the tower” was set in the 
west gable of the old State House. 
The same year, a bell which had been 
ordered from England, arrived. This 
and the tower were provided for in 
1750 to commemorate the jubilee year 
of the Provincial Charter. The order 
for the bell specified that it should 
bear the inscription from Leviticus 
XXV, ’10: “Proclaim liberty through- 
out all the land, unto all the inhabit- 
ants thereof.” As the inscription had 
to be shortened from the full verse of 
Scripture quoted, some persons have 
detected what they assumed to have 
been a prophecy in the words, whereas 
the Pennsylvania Assembly intended 
to mark a period for the verse quoted 
begins: “And ye shall hallow the 
fiftieth year and proclaim liberty 
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throughout all the land unto’ all the 
inhabitants thereof’?; which places 
the reason for the inscription in its 
true light. 

Since a writer, about 1830, called 
attention to this supposed prophecy 
on the State House bell, it has been 
popularly alluded to as the Liberty 
Bell. The bell brought from England 
arrived in 1752, but, while being 
tested, cracked. Two Philadelphia 
workmen, Pass and Stow, recast it 
and it was hung in the tower in 
April, 1753. It was removed because 
it was found to contain too much 
copper and recast. In June of the 
same year, the new bell was raised to 
the tower, and remained there until 
the approach of the British troops in 
1777, when it was taken down and 
removed to safety, being returned to 
the tower after the British troops 
evacuated Philadelphia. The bell 
was cracked in 1835. By one account 
this occurred on Washington’s birth- 
day. . By another, in tolling for the 
funeral of Chief Justice John Marshall 
on July 8; but as there was another 
bell in the tower on the latter date, of 
course, this belief is unfounded. The 
Liberty Bell has been carried to ex- 
positions in many parts of the United 
States, and has been moved to many 
positions in Independence Hall. For 
the last quarter century, however, it 
has rested on the first floor where 
literally millions of visitors have seen 
it. The bell was rung on the morning 
of July 8, 1776, to call all to hear the 
Declaration of Independence read to 
the people. 

The old building has been remod- 
eled several times. The first renova- 
tion was in 1802, and the most impor- 
tant remodeling was in 1828, when 
the steeple, which has given the struc- 
ture its most characteristic architec- 
tural feature, was added. Other res- 


torations were made in 1898 after the 
city councils had moved from the 
building; and again in 1913, when the 
three buildings in the group, Congress 
Hall, the old City Hall, and the Inde- 
pendence Hall, were systematically 
and scientifically ‘‘restored’’ under 
the superintendence of a committee of 
the Philadelphia Chapter, American 
Institute of Architects. 

In Independence Hall the Conti- 
nental Congress held its sessions from 
1775 until the adoption of the Con- 
stitution, except for a period when it 
removed to York. Consequently, in 
the East Chamber, first floor, the 
Declaration of Independence was 
adopted, July 4, 1776. In the same 
room the Constitutional Convention 
framed the Constitution of the United 
States, September 17, 1787. 

The remains of many distinguished 
Americans have lain in state in the 
building, including those of President 
John Quincy Adams, in 1848; Henry 
Clay, in 1852; Dr. Elisha Kent Kane, 
Arctic hero, 1857; President Abraham 





THE LIBERTY BELL 
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Lincoln, in 1865, and James Wilson, 
one of the signers of the Declaration 
of Independence, who died in North 
Carolina in 1798, but whose: remains 
were brought back to Philadelphia in 
1906, and interred in Christ Church. 

In Independence Hall, and in the 
two wing buildings, the latter restora- 
tions (1898) are to be found historical 
collections, including portraits of 
many historic figures connected with 
American history. The Benjamin 
West painting of William Penn’s 
Treaty with the Indians is also to be 
seen, as well as the group of pastel 
portraits by Sharpless, including his 
famous painting of Washington. 

Congress Hall—At the corner of 
Sixth and Chestnut Streets stands old 
Congress Hall, so called from the fact 
that it was first used by the National 
Congress, when Philadelphia had been 
selected as the seat of the Federal 
Government, from 1790 to 1800. The 
building was erected in 1789 for 
the District Court of Pennsylvania, 
but was enlarged to accommodate the 
Congress. From 1800 to 1895 the 
structure was used for Courts of 
Common Pleas. In 1913 the interior 
of the building was entirely remodeled 
to its original condition. On the first 
floor the House of Representatives 
sat, while the building was Capitol; 
and on the second floor, the South 
apartment was the Senate Chamber. 
Here Washington was inaugurated 
for the second term as President, in 
1793; and John Adams was inaug- 
urated as President in 1797. After 
its restoration, Congress Hall was 
formally opened by President Wood- 
row Wilson, October 25, 1913. 

Old City Hall—At the corner of 
Fifth and Chestnut Streets stands a 
building’ similar in architecture to 
Congress Hall. It was completed in 
1791, and remained the headquarters 





OLD CUSTOM HOUSE 
412-430 Chestnut St. 
Built for Second Bank of the United States 
of the city Government, including 
the Mayor’s office, until 1887. City 
councils met on the second floor from 
1791 to 1854, when the body was en- 
larged, and the second floor of Inde- 
pendence Hall was fitted up for its 
use. The councils continued to meet 
there until 1893. The United States 
Supreme Court, when John Jay was 
Chief Justice, met on the second floor 
of the building from 1791 to 1800. 
All of the buildings belonging to the 
Independence Hall group are open 
daily from 9 A. M. to 4 P. M. 
American Philosophical Soci- 
ety’s Hall—104 South Fifth Street. 
The oldest and most famed scientific 
body in this country. The society was 
founded by Benjamin Franklin, and 
his young friends, in 1743, but was a 
descendant of Franklin’s small, select 
body, “The Junto,” which he had 
organized in 1727. In January, 1769, 
the Philosophical Society was reor- 
ganized by amalgamation with the 
“American Society,” of similar char- 
acter and aims, under the title ‘“‘The 
American Philosophical Society, held 
at Philadelphia for Promoting Useful 
Knowledge.” Franklin was elected 
first President of this body, although 
absent in London at the time as agent 
of the colonies. He was continued in > 
this high office until his death, in 
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1790. The present building of the 
Society was erected between 1785 
and 1789. The lot for the purpose 
having been granted by the State of 
Pennsylvania the former year. ‘The 
first meeting in the present building 
was held November 13, 1789. In 
1887, the third floor was added to the 
structure for a library, but the books 


have been removed to an office build- _ 


ing near-by.. The Society’s collection 
of the manuscripts of Franklin, is of 
great extent, and its manuscripts in- 
clude one of the original drafts of the 
Declaration of Independence, in the 
handwriting of Thomas Jefferson; the 
field notebooks of Lewis and Clark, 
the explorers of the Northwest; Wil- 
liam Penn’s Cash Book, 1699-1703. 
Portraits, busts, and other reminders 
of some of the famous members of the 
Society are to be seen in its hall. 

Old Custom House—Chestnut 
Street between Fourth and Fifth 
Streets. Was erected for the use of 
the second Bank of the United States, 
from the design of William Strick- 
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CARPENTER’S HALL 


land, one of our first great native 
architects, between 1819 and 1824. 
The Bank of the United States occu- 
pied the building until the expiration 
of its charter, in 1836. It is one of the 
finest examples of Doric architecture 
in this country, being a free copy of 
the Parthenon. The United States 
Bank operating under a Pennsylvania 
charter, succeeded to the building and 
part of its business, but the panic of 
the succeeding year, 1837, the sus- 
pension of specie payments, the in- 
stitution’s involved relations, brought 
the United States Bank to an end in 
1841, and the various legal proceed- 
ings continued for another year. The 
second Bank of the United States 
came to its end during the adminis- 
tration of President Andrew Jackson. 

The property was purchased by the 
Federal Government, and in 1845 the 
building became the U. 5. Custom 
House and a local Sub-Treasury of 
the U. S. until the adoption of the 
Federal Reserve System. In 1935 a 
new Custom House was built at 2d 
and Chestnut Streets. In 1939 a 
group of public-minded citizens ar- 
ranged with the Department of the 
Interior to establish the Old Custom 
House as a national monument. The 
Works Progress Administration, un- 
der the direction of the National 
Park Service and with the coopera- 
tion of the Carl Schurz Memorial 
Foundation, restored the building to 
its original state. 

Carpenters Hall—In Carpenters 
Court, in the rear of 322 Chestnut 
Street, between Third and Fourth 
Streets. This building is open daily 
until 4 P. M., was erected by the 
Carpenters Company of Philadelphia, 
the oldest trade guild in this city, and 
perhaps in this country. The cum- 
pany was formed of master carpenters 
in 1724, and has been in continuous 
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existence since that year. Its build- 
ing is one of the most historic struc- 
tures in the United States on several 
accounts. Its greatest fame centers 
on the fact that within its walls the 
first Continental Congress held its 
sessions, September 5, to October 26, 
1774. It has been the cradle of many 
local and national institutions. From 
1773 to 1790, the Library Company 
of Philadelphia made its home there. 
From 1794 to 1797, it was occupied 
by the first bank of the United States. 
From 1802 to 1817 it was the Phila- 
delphia Custom House. From 1816 
to 1821 it housed the second Bank of 
the United States, and of the local in- 
stitutions which had their start within 
its walls, was the Franklin Institute, 
1824 to 1826. Some of the ancient 
furniture which was used by the first 
Continental Congress may be seen 
in the hall. 

Girard Bank Building—Third 
Street, South of Chestnut, was com- 
pleted in 1797 for the first Bank of the 
United States, from a design fur- 
nished by Samuel Blodget, a wealthy 
merchant and an amateur architect. 





ATWATER KENT MUSEUM 
15 South Seventh Street 
This was the original home of the Franklin Institute. 





It was the first classic example in 
marble to be constructed in this 
country. For more than a century 
the structure was almost continu- 
ously occupied as a bank and is the 
oldest bank building in the United 
States. When the first Bank of the 
United States passed out of existence, 
in 1811, Stephen Girard purchased it, 
and the following year, opened it as 
his private bank. After Girard’s 
death in 1831, it passed into the hands 
of trustees, who wound up the busi- 
ness, but immediately it was taken 
over, 1832, by the Girard Bank, later 
the Girard National Bank. The 
latter institution merged with the 
Philadelphia National Bank, in 1926. 
It has been stated that the design of 
the building closely followed that of 
the Dublin Exchange, but this is un- 
founded. Pennsylvania marble was 
used in the construction of this build- 
ing. Itis now the home of the Board 
of City Trusts. 

First National Bank of Phila- 
delphia—at 315 Chestnut Street, 
was the first bank chartered by Con- 
gress under the National Bank Act of 
June 20, 1863, and as a consequence 
the first national currency of the 
United States was issued by this 
institution. 

Merchants Exchange—Third, 
Walnut and Dock Streets. Modern 
commercialism has robbed this classic 
pile of all its original glory. When 
the building was erected from a de- 
sign by William Strickland, selected 
in a competition, between 1832-1834, 
it was regarded as one of the city’s 
chief architectural beauties. It had 
been designed for a peculiarly-shaped 
plot, and seems to have been the first 
problem of its kind successfully solved 
by an American architect. It is built 
of Pennsylvania marble. The struc- 
ture was originally called the Phila- 
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““HAIL COLUMBIA” HOUSE 
338 Spruce St. 
Where Joseph Hopkinson wrote the anthem 


delphia Exchange and was the first 
permanent home of the Stock Ex- 
change in this city. From 1834 when 
the building was opened, until 1854, 
part of it was occupied by the Phila- 
delphia Post Office. The Stock Ex- 
change after removing twice between 
1876 and 1902, returned to the old 
Exchange in the latter year. In 1912 
it was again removed, to the present 
Stock Exchange Building, 1411 Wal- 
nut Street, and with it the old finan- 
cial center was removed from Third 
Street and the old historical section 
of the city was almost abandoned. 
Atwater Kent Museum, occu- 
pies the old building of the Franklin 
Institute, 15 South Seventh Street. 
The building, designed by William 
Strickland, was opened by the Insti- 
tute in 1826, and used by that or- 
ganization until the completion of 
the Benjamin Franklin Memorial, on 
the Parkway, in 1933. Mr. A. At- 
water Kent had the building entirely 
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renovated, and the City Council es- 
tablished the museum in 1938. Its 
special object is the presentation of 
the city’s history by means of a col- 
lection of views, models, etc. The 
building has entertained some of the 
foremost American Scientists and In- 
ventors, who have spoken at the In- 
stitute meetings or received its medals. 
Judge John Bouvier, who compiled 


~ our first Law Dictionary, did the work 


in his office in this building. 

Declaration of Independence— 
Jefferson wrote the Declaration of In- 
dependence in a three and one half 
story dwelling which stood at the 
southwest corner of Seventh and 
Market Streets, until removed for the 
erection of the Penn National Bank, 
in 1883. The bank building was re- 
moved in 1934 and a parking lot 
occupies the site, one of the most 
historic in this country, but at the 
present unmarked. 

“Hail! Columbia’’—This na- 
tional anthem, the first in this coun- 
try which was American in words and 
music, was written at 338 Spruce 
Street, by Joseph Hopkinson, son of 
Francis Hopkinson, one of the signers 
of the Declaration of Independence. 
The song was written by Hopkinson 
for the actor Gilbert Fox, to fit the 
music of “The President’s March,” 
which was composed by Philip Phile, 
an orchestral leader. Fox sang it at 
his benefit in the Chestnut Street 
Theater, which stood on the site of 
the present 603-609 Chestnut Street, 
on April 25, 1798. <A bronze tablet 
fastened on the front of the building, 
April 22, 1930, marks Judge Hopkin- 
son’s home. This marker was placed 
there by the Historical Society of 
Pennsylvania. 

Home of Samuel Powel—?244 
South Third Street—Powel was 
Mayor of Philadelphia from 1775 un- 
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BIRTHPLACE OF JOSEPH JEFFERSON 
S. W. Cor. 6th and Spruce Sts. 


til 1789, although during the Revolu- 
tion, aftér the adoption of the Dec- 
laration, the city was governed by a 
Committee of Safety. This fine old 
mansion was built in 1767. The orig- 
inal wood paneling of its large draw- 
ing room, called by some its ball 
room, was removed to the art museum 
on the Parkway. The old building 
has since been restored by a Com- 
mittee to preserve the fine colonial 
structures, and the original paneling 
has been faithfully copied. It was in 
this house that General and Mrs. 
Washington attended a ball, and the 
General danced with Franklin’s 
daughter, Mrs. Sarah Bache, Jan- 
uary 6, 1779. The General casually 
mentioned to his dancing partner 
that the night marked the twentieth 
anniversary of his marriage; and she, 
writing to her father about the occa- 
sion, reminded him that it had been 
on his birthnight. 

Colonel John Nixon’s Birth- 
place—Northwest corner of Third 
and Pine Streets. Colonel Nixon, 
who was a wealthy merchant, a sol- 
dier in the French War of 1756, and 
in the Revolutionary War, also was a 


member of the Council of Safety, in 
Philadelphia, during the Revolution. 
It was he who first publicly read the 
Declaration of Independence, to the 
throng assembled in the State House 
yard, now Independence Square, July 
8, 1776. Nixon was one of the signers 
of the Non-Importation Agreement 
in 1765. He was born in this house, 
now somewhat altered from its orig- 
inal appearance, in 1733. He died in 
1808. 

Archibald McCall Mansion— 
Northeast corner of Second and De- 
Lancey Streets. Although this struc- 
ture was erected about 1724, only the 
trained eye of the architect will detect 
where two centuries of alterations 
have left their marks. A large and 
beautiful garden, once an appendage, 
has entirely disappeared. McCall 
was one of the city’s leading citizens 
and merchants, and in this building 
on at least one occasion, the famed 
Assembly Ball was given. 

Joseph Jefferson’s Birthplace— 
Séuthwest corner of Sixth and Spruce 
Streets. ‘The great American actor, 
best remembered for his portrayal of 
Rip Van Winkle, and Bob Acres, was 
born in this house, February 20, 1829. 
Francis Wilson, the actor, together 
with a few friends, had a bronze tab- 
let, noting this fact, attached to the 
front of the building, in 1896. The 
building was sold in 1905, and shortly 
afterward, the tablet disappeared. 
Jefferson died in 1905. 

Pennsylvania Hospital—Occu- 
pies the block bounded by Eighth and 
Ninth Streets, and Spruce and Pine 
Streets. This is the oldest hospital 
building in the United States. While 
it owes its existence to the assistance 
given its real founder, Dr. Thomas 
Bond, by Benjamin Franklin, who 
was the first contributor, the latter, 
in his history of the institution, gave 
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all the credit to Dr. Bond, who con- 
tended there was no suitable institu- 
tion to care for the insane or the sick, 
who were not paupers. Conse- 
quently, it is also the first public 
asylum for the insane in this country. 
The Province of Pennsylvania appro- 
priated £2000 to be matched by 
£2000 from contributors. This was 
raised, and the two Proprietors of the 
Province, Thomas and Richard Penn, 
granted a charter and a piece of land 
for the purposes of the institution, in 
October, 175). The hospital began 
operation in a dwelling on the site of 
508 Market Street, on February 10, 
1752. A part of the present lot was 
purchased, in 1754, for £500. Samuel 
Rhoads prepared plans for the east 
building, now the east wing, and it 
was occupied in 1756. The Proprie- 
tors of Pennsylvania granted a strip 
of land along Spruce Street, which 
gave the institution a full city block. 
The west wing was completed in 1796, 
and the Pine Street facade which con- 
tained the Administration offices, was 
erected between 1800 and 1805. This 





PENNSYLVANIA HOSPITAL 
8th and Pine Sts. 
The East wing, oldest hospital building in United States 


was part of the original plan by 
Rhoads, but the facade was rede- 
signed by John Dorsey; or Dr. Wil- 
liam Thornton, both amateur archi- 
tects—authorities differ on the sub- 
ject. During the British occupation 
of Philadelphia, 1777-78, many of 
their sick and wounded soldiers were 
treated in this hospital. Benjamin 
West painted his large picture “Christ 
Healing the Sick,” and sent it to the 
institution, when he was asked for a 
contribution. This work of art which 
may still be seen in the hospital, was 
originally exhibited in a_ building 
erected for the purpose, and during 
the years it was on display, 1817 to 
1843, more than $25,000 were re- 
ceived from spectators for admission. 
West painted the picture in 1811. 
The hospital has often been remodeled 
and new buildings added, all most 
modern in character. In West Phila- 
delphia, on Market Street, from 
Forty-fourth to Forty-ninth Streets, 
the Department for Mental Diseases 
was opened in 1841. under the Super- 
intendence of Dr. Thomas A. Kirk- 
bride, and started with the then novel 
idea of curing mental diseases, in- 
stead of merely incarcerating the pa- 
tients. The Department for Mental 
Diseases has also a large farm and 
hospital buildings at Newtown 
Square, not far from Philadelphia. 
The statue of Penn in the old hospital 
grounds is of lead, was cast in Eng- 
land, and presented to the institution 
by John Penn, in 1804. 

Bonaparte House—At 260 South 
Ninth Street, remains the only con- 
necting link of the once King of 
Spain, with Philadelphia. This 
dwelling was erected in 1813 by Cap- 
tain John Meany, a wealthy mer- 
chant and ship owner. The War of 
1812 forced him to part with it in 
1815, and about the time the new 
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JOSEPH BONAPARTE HOUSE 
260 So. 9th St. 

owner came into possession, Joseph 
Bonaparte, the deposed King of 
Spain, who was in exile, leased it, and 
in 1812 occupied the house, as the 
Count de Survilliers, under which 
title he was known while residing in 
this country. The Count lived there 
about a year, and some of the wall 
hangings he used in decorating his 
dwelling are still preserved on the 
walls of the old house, which, since 
1824, has been in the possession of the 
descendants of John Potter, some of 
whom still reside there. 

Old Musical Fund Hall—s0s 
Locust Street. This structure, prob- 
ably the oldest building erected for 
musical performances in this country, 
was built in 1824. Originally in- 
tended for a church, the Musical 
Fund Society obtained the property, 
and had the architect, William Strick- 
land, remodel it for the purposes of 
the Society. In 1891, the present 
facade was added, and this, too, in 
more recent years, has been slightly 
altered. Some of the most famous 
singers heard in this country before 





1857 gave concerts there. Among 
them were Jenny Lind, 1850, 1851; 
Henrietta Sontag, 1853; Malibran, 
1827; Adelina Patti, in 1852, when she 
was only eight years of age. Thack- 
eray gave lectures in the hall, in 1853. 
Sir Arthur Conan Doyle made an ad- 
dress there in 1895. June 18, 1856, the 
first Republican National Conven- 
tion, in session there, nominated 
General John C. Fremont, for Presi- 
dent, and William L. Dayton, of New 
Jersey, for Vice President. Abraham 
Lincoln, then a candidate for Vice 
Presidency, was'‘first heard of by the 
country at large. He received 110 
votes, for scarcely anyone knew him. 

Walnut Street Theater—North- 
east corner of Ninth and Walnut 
Streets, is the oldest theater in the 
United States, dating from 1808. The 
playhouse was originally erected for 
an indoor circus by two equestrians, 
Victor Pepin and John Breschard, and 
was somewhat smaller than the pres- 
ent building. In 1811 a stage was 
added, and the house generally en- 
larged to virtually its present dimen- 
sions. Thereafter theatrical perform- 
ances were given when the circus was 
not occupying the house, which in 
1812 was called the Olympic Theater. 
The first theatrical performance here 
was Sheridan’s comedy, “The Ri- 
vals,” which opened the improved 
house January 1, 1812. In 1827, the 
theater was entirely remodeled in- 
cluding a facade which survived with- 
out radical change, until 1920, when 
the interior of the old playhouse was 
entirely rebuilt, and only the facade of 
the outer walls, slightly altered in de- 
sign. In this theater, Edwin Forrest 
as a boy of fourteen made his first pro- 
fessional appearance; Edmund Kean, 
Junius Brutus Booth, “Jim Crow” 
Rice, William E. Burton, among oth- 
ers appeared here. Charlotte Cush- 
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man was manager of the house in 
1842, and played Romeo to her sister’s 
Juliet. Many of the theatrical stars 
of the nineteenth century appeared on 
these historic boards. 

Jewish Cemetery of Mikveh Is- 
rael Congregation—Spruce Street, 
east of Ninth. Oldest Hebrew burial 
ground in Philadelphia, dates to 1738, 
when part of the land was owned by 


Nathan Levy, who in 1752 under a 


grant from John Penn, Proprietor of 
Pennsylvania, added to the plot. 
Levy purchased the land for a private 
burial ground, for his own family, and 
for those of members of the Congre- 
gation Mikveh Israel. Nathan Levy 
lies buried in the ground as do several 
other early Jews who were prominent 
in Philadelphia. Rebecca Gratz, who 
was prominent as a philanthropist, 
but who is chiefly remembered as the 
original for the fictional character of 
“Rebecca” in Sir Walter Scott’s 
“Tvanhoe,” lies buried in this ceme- 
tery, on the western side of the 
ground. It is said that during the 
British occupation of Philadelphia 





LEWIS HALLAM HOUSE 
410 S, 5th St. 
Hallam, “The Father of the American Stage” 





HENRY GEORGE “BIRTHPLACE” 
413 So. 10th St. 


during the Revolution, the soldiers 
executed captured deserters, against 
the brick walls of the burial ground. 

Henry George’s Birthplace—413 
South Tenth Street. This two and a 
half story brick dwelling is slightly 
altered since the famous author of 
“Progress and Poverty,” was born 
there, September 5, 1839. This was 
his home until he was five years of 
age. . George’s home, while he 
was a school boy and apprentice, also 
is standing. It is now numbered 814 
South Third Street. The author of 
“The Single Tax Theory,” dwelt there 
with his parents until 1858. 

Lewis Hallam’s Home—410 
South Fifth Street. In this building, 
a large dwelling at the time, now 
altered on the first floor, Lewis 
Hallam, “The Father of the American 
Theater,” the first professional actor 
to make his début in this country, 
and the leading player in the colonies 
before the Revolution, died here No- 
vember 1, 1808. He was then nearly 
75 years of age. He was buried in the 
burial ground of St. Peter’s Episcopal 
Church, Third and Pine Streets. 
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Dolly Madison’s Home—Two 
buildings remain in Philadelphia that 
are connected with the name of the 
heroic wife of President Madison. 
One of these at 429 Spruce Street, 
where Congressman Madison and his 
bride boarded while he was attending 
Congress in Philadelphia, from 1794 
to 1797. The other a small dwelling, 
at 231 New Street, was the home of 
John Payne, the father of Dorthea 
(Dolly) Madison, while he was in the 
business of starch manufacture. It 
was from this house that Dolly went 
as a bride, with her first husband, 
John Todd, a young lawyer, who fell 
victim to yellow fever, when it was 
epidemic here in 1793. 

Wistar, or Shippen, House— 
Southwest corner of Fourth and Lo- 
cust Streets. This interesting old 
mansion, was erected in 1750 by Dr. 
William Shippen, one of the leading 
anatomists of his time. He was one 
of the founders of Princeton College, 
a Vice President of the American 
Philosophical Society, and one of the 
first physicians attached to the staff 
of the Pennsylvania Hospital. While 
he dwelt in this house, Washington 
visited him, and in his company vis- 
ited the hospital. In 1798 the house 
was occupied by another distinguished 
physician, Dr. Caspar Wistar, who 
here, as leading member of the Philo- 
sophical Society, entertained many 
distinguished foreign visitors to this 
city. He established a kind of demo- 
cratic salon, where only dullness was 
barred. After his death, the now his- 
toric Wistar Party was formed by 
some of the physician’s friends. Dr. 
Wistar died in 1818. The building is 
now headquarters of a Chapter of the 
Colonial Dames. The office of the 
Mutual Assurance Company, known 
from its mark as the Green Tree, 
founded in 1784, is also housed here. 
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DOLLY MADISON HOUSE 
429 Spruce St. 
Where James Madison and his bride lived 


NORTH-EAST-CENTRAL 
DISTRICT 


Home of the first Provost of the 
University of Pennsylvania— 
Southwest corner of Fourth and Arch 
Streets. This building, very much 
altered from its original appearance, 
was erected in 1774, as the official 


‘residence of the Provost of the College 


of Philadelphia, then the Rev. Dr. 
William Smith. When the British 
entered the city and took possession 
of the college building, then on 
Fourth Street, adjoining the Provost’s 
dwelling, Dr. Smith retired to his 
county-seat at Falls of Schuylkill. 
After Dr. Smith’s retirement as Prov- 
ost of the University, as the College 
had become, in 1791, his successor, 
the Rev. Dr. John Ewing, occupied 
the Provost’s house, remaining there 
until 1800. For more than the last 
half century the building has been 
used for business purposes. 

Betsy Ross House—239 Arch 
Street. This ancient two and one- 
half story building is a popular 


a 
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shrine. It was the Colonial home of 
Mrs. Elizabeth (Betsy) Ross, who, 
within its quaint walls, lovingly made 
the first American flag. The struc- 
ture was purchased in 1898 by the 
American Flag House and Betsy Ross 
Association through popular sub- 
scription. In 1938, A. Atwater Kent 
provided the funds to restore the 
building to its original condition. In 
1940, 
property to the City of Philadelphia. 
The site has been dedicated as one of 
the historic points of interest to 
Philadelphians and out-of-town visit- 
ors alike, and has become the Mecca 
of patriotic pilgrimages. Annually, 
on June 14th, Flag Day is celebrated 
there. 


Penn Treaty Monument—Co- 
lumbia Avenue and Beach Street. 
At one corner of Penn Treaty Park, 
stands a small white marble obelisk, 
inscribed: ‘“Treaty Ground of Wil- 
liam Penn and the Indian Nation, 
1682. Unbroken Faith.’ This mon- 


ument was erected in 1827 by the 
Penn Society, and was to mark the 
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the association deeded the 





BETSY ROSS HOUSE 
239 Arch St. 


site, in Shackamaxon, now Kensing- 
ton, of the great Elm Tree, under 
which the Founder of Pennsylvania 
is said, by tradition, to have made a 
treaty of peace with the Indian Chief- 
tains, mainly Delawares, during his 
first visit to his Province. Benjamin 
West, who commemorated the alleged 
event, in his large painting, has told 
how he had heard the legend from the 
lips of the aged, when he was a youth 
in Philadelphia, pursuing his first 
studies in art. It is of course a fact 
that Penn did make three treaties 
with the Indians in June and July, 
1683. None of these, if written and 


‘ signed, has been preserved, but there 


seems to have been no evidence of 
such a treaty by Penn at Shackamaxon 
in November, 1682. An investigating 
committee of historians in 1836 re- 
ported that a solemn council was held 
at Shackamaxon for the purpose of 
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FRANKLIN’S TOMB 
Fifth and Arch Sts. 


sealing friendship between the Indians 
and the Proprietary. The great Elm, 
which stood on the site of the present 
monument, was blown down in a 
gale on the night of March 5-6, 1810, 
and was found to have had a circum- 
ference, near the ground, of twenty- 
four feet and was estimated to have 
been two hundred and eighty years 
old. 

Franklin’s Tomb—Southeast cor- 
ner of Fifth and Arch Streets. In the 
corner of Christ Church Burial 
Ground, through an opening made in 
the brick wall in 1858, the visitors 
may look in upon the plain vault, 
which contains the remains of Ben- 
jamin Franklin, and his wife, Deb- 
orah. The simple inscription running: 


BENJAMIN 
and 
DEBORAH FRANKLIN 
1790 


This was done in accordance with 
the will of the great American, who 
also wanted the stone “‘to be made by 
Chambers,” then a well-known stone 
cutter, whose full name was David 
Chambers. Twenty thousand persons 
followed Franklin to his last resting 


a 


place, on April 19, 1790, and for many 
years, the Poor Richard Club, of 
Philadelphia has visited the grave of 
Franklin’s birthday, January 17, to 
lay wreaths of flowers upon the tomb, 
and listen to brief addresses. Con- 
gress, in session in Philadelphia when 
the great philosopher and statesman 
died, resolved unanimously that its 
members should wear a badge of 
mourning for one month. 

Poe House—530 North Seventh 
Street, corner of Brandywine Street. 
Edgar Allan Poe lived in a small 
house adjoining this in the rear, in 
1843-1844. At the time the poet — 
dwelt here his wife was stricken with 
an illness from which she never re- 
covered. While here Poe wrote some 
of his most notable contributions to 
literature, including the first draft of 
“The Raven.” In 1926 the property 
was purchased by Richard Gimbel, of 
Philadelphia, and after the formation 
of the Poe Club in 1933, the house 
was opened as a museum, there being 
on display an unusually large collec- 
tion of Poeana. 

T. S. Arthur’s Home—lIn the 
old-fashioned brick dwelling, 721 
South Tenth Street, T. S. Arthur, 





EDGAR ALLEN POE HOUSE 
7th and Brandywine Sts. 
The front building occupies what was the poet’s garden 
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the prolific writer of moral novels, 
lived from 1849 to 1852, and it was 
during this period that he wrote part 
of his famed temperance tale, “Ten 
Nights in a Barroom and What I Saw 
There.” Although the book had a 
tremendous sale, the melodrama 
made from it, remained a stock piece 
in the theatres for forty years, and 
is said to have exerted an even larger 
reforming influence. Of all the nu- 
merous stories written by Arthur, 
who was a native of New York, but 
who spent nearly all of his profes- 
sional life in Philadelphia, where he 
died in 1885, his saga of the Bar- 
room is the only one that survives 
in memory. He started, and con- 
ducted until his death, <Arthur’s 
Magazine. 


IV 





721 S. 10th St. 
Where ‘Ten Nights in a Bar Room” was written 


Museums—Convention FI. all—Collections of Art, 
Archaeology and Industry 


PHILADELPHIA 
was the first city 
in this country to 
boast of a mu- 
seum, for in 1782 
Pierre Eugene Du 
Simitiere, a Swiss 
artist, antiquary 
and naturalist, who came to America 
in 1765, and traveled through the 
colonies and the West Indies, gather- 
ing specimens, opened his collections 
to the public. At the request of 
Congress he designed a medal to com- 
memorate the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, and also made a design for 
the great seal of the United States. 
The artist started with the intention 





of forming. a museum, and, in 1782, 
opened what he called the American 
Museum, on Arch Street, Philadel- 
phia, which was open until his death 
two years later. Part of his collection 
consisted of relics of the Indians, for 
he predicted the Red Man must pass 
in this country. At his death his col- 
lections were scattered, and his as- 
semblage of pamphlets, newspaper 
clippings and broadsides was acquired 
by the Library Company of Phila- 
delphia. 

American Philosophical Soci- 
ety—104 South Fifth Street. If not 
the oldest museum in Philadelphia, 
its collections were begun at an earlier 
period than those of any other mu- 
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seum in the city. In the Society’s 
Hall may be seen Houdon’s bust of 
Franklin; Stuart’s portrait of Wash- 
ington, painted for the Society; 
Sully’s portrait of Jefferson, painted 
from life; and portraits and busts of 
other Presidents of the organization. 
David Rittenhouse’s clock and tele- 
scope, by which the astronomer ob- 
served the Transit of Venus, in 1769, 
are also on view. The Society’s col- 
lection of Frankliniana is beyond 
comparison, being said to comprise 78 
per cent of all the known Franklin 
letters and manuscripts and printed 
works. Jefferson’s draft of the Dec- 
laration of Independence may also be 
seen. It is known that Jefferson 
made six drafts in his own handwrit- 
ing, and this one is regarded as No. 2. 
The collection also includes the orig- 
inal field note-books of the explorers 
of the Northwest, Lewis and Clark; 
the Burd-Shippen Papers (1742- 
1788), William Penn’s Cash Book, 
1699-1703, and the manuscript of the 
Rev. G. H. E. Muhlenberg’s “De- 
scriptio Uberior Graminum.” The 
Library of the Society contains 75,000 
volumes, 50,000 pamphlets, and nu- 
merous maps and prints. About 
15,000 of the volumes are kept in a 
safe deposit vault outside the build- 
ing, but certain items may be seen, 
upon proper application. 

Academy of Natural Sciences, 
and Natural History Museum— 
Nineteenth and Race Streets, on the 
Parkway. This society is the oldest 
scientific institution of its kind in the 
United States, dating from 1812. It 
has occupied the present site since 
1876, but has been materially en- 
larged, rebuilt and modernly 
equipped, within the last fifteen 
years. Its museum is open daily and 
Sunday without admission fee. Many 
life-like groups of rare animals are to 


be seen, the results of many expedi- 
tions sent out by the Academy. Its 
collections of minerals, of birds com- 
mon to this vicinity in the past, and 
from virtually all parts of the world, 
are famed for their completeness. 
They contain about 100,000 speci- 
mens. Its collections of Entomology 
are also highly prized, including 
2,000,000 specimens. The Fluores- 
cent Exhibit revealing extraordinary 
colors in certain minerals has been one 
of the feature exhibits; and the Mor- 
ton Collection of Human Skulls, 
which comprises three thousand ob- 
jects, includes specimens of savage or 
uncivilized peoples of the South Seas, 
Africa and Asia. In addition to these 
the Academy’s Herbarium contains 
plants from all parts of the world and 
is regarded as one of the largest in 
the United States. The Library of. 
the Academy is one of the most im- 
portant of its kind in this country 
comprising more than 100,000 vol- 
umes, and many pamphlets. 
University Museum—Thirty- 
fourth and Spruce Streets. Estab- 
lished in 1889 as the Department of 
Archaeology of the University of 
Pennsylvania, the institution has 
grown in size and importance through 
the many valuable collections gath- 
ered by expeditions sent out into 
many parts of the world. The Mu- 
seum is divided into eight sections, 
each of which contains exhibits of the 
greatest interest and value to the con- 
tributions of knowledge of the past 
occupants of the Earth. The sections 
are 1—The American Continent; 2— 
Egyptian, large collections of jew- 
elry, glass and sculpture, garnered by 
the expeditions; 3—Babylonian, con- 
taining tablets with their inscriptions, 
revealing the ancient peoples of 
Babylonia and Assyria; 4—Mediter- 
ranean, objects and reproductions of 
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antiquities from Crete, Greece, Etrus- 
can pottery and bronzes, Roman and 
Greek sculpture, and other objects; 
5—Palestine, archaeological finds, il- 
lustrative of the arts and industries of 
the Egyptian, Hellenistic and Byzan- 
tine periods; 6—General Ethnology, 
illustrative of the primitive peoples of 
the Pacific Islands, Africa and Asia; 
7—Far Eastern Art—Here will be 


found an extensive collection of Chi-- 


nese paintings and porcelains. Other 
art objects of the ancient schools of 
sculpture, ceramics and industrial art 
of the Middle Kingdom are on view; 
8—The Islamic, which contains art 
objects made in Arabia, Persia, and 
Turkey during their early periods. 
A library of more than 14,000 vol- 
umes belongs to the Museum. Open 
daily, except Monday, from 10 to 5; 
Sunday 1to5 P.M. Free. 


Art Museum—Parkway at 
Twenty-fifth Street. This vast struc- 
ture, one of the leading institutions 
of its kind in the country, houses 
some of the most famous collections 
of art objects in the world. It car- 
ries out a comprehensive and novel 
plan for exhibiting a panoramic his- 
tory of art. The many and vast gal- 
leries attractively display a number 
of period rooms, set up with their 
original paneling, and furnished with 
authentic art objects of the period. 
Some of the ancient wood work has 
been transported carefully from Eng- 
land and France, and from fine old 
mansions in this country, and set up 
here, as if by magic. On the walls are 
found paintings of the periods and 
contemporary furniture and hangings. 
It is possible, in a careful walk 
through the galleries to have paraded 
before one’s eyes many centuries of 
styles in interior decoration and fur- 
nishing, and all from the originals 
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PHILADELPHIA MUSEUM OF ART 


brought from Europe, and elsewhere. 
There are other sections of the great 
Museum devoted to the display of 
fine examples of ancient rugs, ce- 
ramics, textiles, glass, jewelry, illum- 
inated books, and engravings. From 
time to time the display of paintings 
is changed, being selections from the 
numerous collections under the Mu- 
seum’s management, such as those of 
Anna H. Wilstach, William L. Elkins, 
George W. Elkins, and John Howard 
McFadden, and also objects belong- 
ing to the Pennsylvania Museum of 
Art (Memorial Hall). Selections of 
paintings from the John G. Johnson 
collection, which belongs to the city, 
but which cannot at present be 
shown in the Johnson House, at 510 
South Broad Street, are exhibited in 
rotation in the Art Museum. The 
first exhibition in the Art Museum 
was held in 1925. Since then other 
galleries have been opened, and one 
wing is filled with valuable exhibits. 
Open. Free to public. 


Memorial Hall—Fairmount Park. 
Parkside Avenue and Forty-third 
Street. This building, which was 
erected by the State of Pennsylvania 
for the Art Gallery, at the great Cen- 
tennial Exhibition of 1876, has been 
the starting point for the progress in 
the Industrial Arts in this country. 
Out of it has come the Pennsylvania 
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FRANKLIN MEMORIAL 


Museum and School of Industrial 
Art, and into the building has been 
gathered a large and varied assem- 
blage of art in metal, in pottery, in 
stone, jewelry, and the industrial arts 
generally. Memorial Hall and the 
Art Museum are under the same man- 
agement of State and City. 


Franklin Institute, a non-profit 
educational and scientific institution 
in the Parkway at 20th St. was 
founded in 1824, and has consistently 
devoted itself to the interpretation 
of science, particularly applied physi- 
cal science, in terms understood by 
the average person. In the Museum, 
the visitors see portrayed the fun- 
damentals and applications of science 
by pushing buttons, pulling levers, 
turning knobs—conducting their own 
experiments and demonstrations. 
Special exhibits, changed frequently, 
provide a better understanding of 
current scientific innovations and 
developments. 

The Fels Planetarium, gift of the 
late Samuel Fels, reproduces drama- 
tically the night skies by an ingeni- 
ous instrument which permits the 
demonstrator to project upon the 
domed ceiling an exact replica of the 
stars and planets as seen from any 
place on the earth’s surface and at 
any time in the past, present or 
future. The Institute, closed on 
Mondays is open from noon to 5 
P. M.; Saturdays from 10 A. M. 


Planetarium demonstrations daily 
and Sunday at 3 P. M.; additional 
demonstrations Saturday at 11 A. M. 
and 2 P. M.; Sunday, 2 P. M. even- 
ing demonstrations, Wednesday, Fri- 
day and Saturday at 8.30 P. M. 


Pennsylvania Academy of the 
Fine Arts—Broad and _ Cherry 
Streets, was founded in 1805, al- 
though it actually dates from 1791, 
when Charles Wilson Peale made his 
first efforts to organize an institution 
devoted to the fine arts. In its gal- 
leries, the Academy stages many 
special exhibitions. The autumn of 
1952 saw its 50th Annual Interna- 
tional Exhibition of Water Colors and 
Prints; the winter of 1953, its 148th 
Annual Exhibition of Oil Painting 
and Sculpture by Living American 
Artists. To counterbalance the na- 
tional aspect of its activities, during 
the major part of the winter season 
it devotes one gallery to one-man 
shows of Philadelphia artists’ work. 
Its permanent collection is one of the 
finest cross-sections of American art 
extant. The Academy’s disting- 
uished schools have always been the 
training center of many of America’s 
most illustrious artists. 


Rodin Museum—Parkway, West 
of Twenty-first Street. This building 
is a replica of the museum of the 
great French sculptor, Auguste Rodin 
(1840-1917) at Meudon, France, and 
was planned, and given to the city of 
Philadelphia, by Jules E. Mastbaum, 
who made an extensive collection of 
casts from the sculptor’s works. 
These, which number 245, regarded 
as the most comprehensive gathering 
of the artist’s work, outside his native 
country, were brought together by 
Mr. Mastbaum and presented to the 
city. At present the Museum is open 
only on Saturday. Free. 
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Mutter Museum—College of 
Physicians, ‘Twenty-second Street, 
south of Chestnut. A pathological 
collection begun in 1840 by Dr. 
Thomas Dent Mutter. Presented to 
the College with a fund of $30,000, by 
Dr. Mutter in 1859. Of medical 
interest only. 

Wistar Institute of Anatomy, 
University of Pennsylvania— 


Thirty-sixth and Spruce Streets. The 


original collection, which consists of 
anatomical and biological specimens, 
was formed by Professor Caspar Wis- 
tar, in 1809, was increased by the 
addition of the Hornor Museum, and 
the Institute was endowed by General 
Isaac J. Wistar. The museum was 
established in 1889; the present 
building opened in 1893, and the ad- 
dition in 1897. The Institute is en- 
dowed for the advancement of re- 
search in anatomy and also for the 
preservation and increase of the 
specimens. It is a depository for re- 
search materials. Open to qualified 
investigators, under regulations. 
Commercial Museums—Thirty- 
fourth Street, south of Spruce. Com- 
prises three large exhibition buildings, 
and is the only commercial museum in 
the United States. It is said to be the 
only commercial museum in the world 





ACADEMY OF FINE ARTS 
S. W. Cor. Broad and Cherry Sts. 


which attempts to do an all-round 
work for manufacturers. Organized 
at the close of the Columbian Exposi- 
tion in Chicago, in 1894, by Dr. 
William P. Wilson, who was Director 
of the Institution until his death in 
1927, the present buildings were 
erected in 1897, in which year, at the 
first International Commercial Con- 
gress, President McKinley formally 
opened the Museums. It inaugurated 
new methods in foreign commerce, in 
educational work in Pennsylvania, 
and pioneered in improved methods 
of instruction in geography and com- 
merce to the schools throughout the 
state. The exhibits include very 
comprehensive ones from the Philip- 
pine Islands, Japan, China, India, 
many parts of Africa, the South Sea 
Islands, Mexico and countries of 
Central and South America. All of 
these exhibits are admirably and in- 
formatively presented. A Foreign 
Trade Bureau which aids thousands 
of manufacturers with information on 
all matters concerning foreign trade, 
is one of the most useful of the Mu- 
seum’s activities. It also provides a 
free reference Library of Commerce 
and Travel, with nearly 80,000 vol- 
umes, containing more than 400 for- 
eign and domestic directories. It pub- 
lishes ‘““The International Trader’s 
Handbook”’ a monthly journal, 
“Commercial America,” issued in 
both English and Spanish for circula- 
tion abroad in the interest of Ameri- 
can manufacturers; and a “Weekly 
Export Bulletin,” containing informa- 
tion of value to exporting manufac- 
turers. The Museum is governed by 
a Board of Trustees, which includes 
ranking State and City officials. 
Convention Hall—The proper 
title of this immense structure is the 
Municipal Auditorium, but it is more 
often referred to by the former. title. 
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It occupies the site of one of the 
original buildings of the Commercial 
Museums, and is under the manage- 
ment of the Museums. This building, 
the largest auditorium in Philadel- 
phia, will seat 15,000 persons in its 
main assembly room. The ground 
floor is one of the largest exhibition 
halls in this country. There are com- 
mittee rooms, a ball room with a 
capacity for 3,000 persons, and a large 
restaurant. The stage in the main 
assembly hall is enormous, and the 
great Moller Organ installed in the 
main auditorium is one of the world’s 
largest musical instruments. The 
building is provided with passenger 
and freight elevators of capacities 
suitable for so large a building. The 
auditorium was first opened June 8, 
1931, with a convention of the Ameri- 
can Medical Association. 
Aquarium, Municipal — Fair- 
mount Park (26th and Green Streets). 
This large museum of rare and domes- 
tic fish is one of the finest in this 
country. It occupies what formerly 
was the turbine house of the old 
Water Works. Its establishment 
grew out of the exhibition made by 
the Pennsylvania Fish Commission 
at the St. Louis Exposition, in 1904, 
After that show was ended, the tanks 
used were acquired by the city 
through the agency of State Fish 


Commissioner William E. Meehan, 
and finally, in November, 1911, the 
Aquarium was modestly opened in 
the house formerly used by Frederic 
Graff, the engineer who built the 
Fairmount Water Works. The pres- 
ent exhibition quarters of the Aqua- 
rium were opened in 1916. There 
usually is an interesting and showy 
display of food fishes, and some 
strange or beautiful] varieties, 
arranged in ingeniously lighted tanks. 

The American-Swedish His- 
torical Museum, League Island 
Park, at Nineteenth Street and 
Pattison Avenue, was a feature of the 
Sesqui-Centennial Exposition in 1926, 
when it was called The John Mor- 
ton Memorial, in honor of one of 
the Pennsylvania signers of The 
Declaration of Independence. The 
Museum contains some furniture 300 
years old, attractive murals, and his- 
toric objects, connected with the 
Swedish settlements along the Dela- 
ware. It is conducted by the 
American-Swedish Historical Foun- 
dation, a national organization. 

Boy Scouts of America—The 
Philadelphia Council of this organiza- 
tion has its headquarters in the beau- 
tiful building on the Benjamin Frank- 
lin Parkway, at Twenty-Second and 
Winter Streets, which was designed 
by Charles Klauder. 
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On the Parkway 
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Public Parks, Boulevards and Gardens 


PHILADELPHIA 
is the only city 
of its age which 
was provided 
with a system of 
ait Tira 7 §6=6 parks in its orig- 
Minti 6 inal plan. It’ is 
ae true, in the eyes of 
moderns, the Cen- 
ter Square and 
the four squares in the corners of the 
old city, would not appear sensational 
as a park system, but in 1682, when 
the city was laid out by William 
Penn, there was nothing but open 
country and forests, from the Dela- 
ware River to the Pacific Ocean, and 
if anybody gave thought to the plan 
at all, it must have caused them to 
smile. 

But Penn with wisdom and fore- 
thought that was unusual with Col- 
ony founders, looked far into the 
future. As a matter of fact, the 
Square at the Center, now Broad and 
Market Streets, and covered by the 
City Hall, was the only one of these 
parks to which any serious attention 
was given for more than a century 
after Philadelphia’s settlement. A 
meeting house was erected in one cor- 
ner of Center Square and the annual 
county fairs were held there for many 
years after the city was founded. 

Penn’s plan called for a Square at 
the Center of the city, to have an 
area of ten acres; and also provided 
for a Square of eight acres, “in each 
quarter of the city.” So little thought 
was given the plan, that a subsequent 
surveyor, after Penn’s death, made a 
move to omit all but the Center 
Square; indeed, it was only a hun- 
dred years ago when the right of the 
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city to the four Squares was settled in 
the Corporation’s favor, in the courts. 
These four Squares have been known 
during the last hundred years as 
Washington Square, Walnut to 
Locust Street, from Sixth to Seventh 
Streets; Franklin Square, Race to 
Vine Street, from Sixth to Seventh 
Street; Rittenhouse Square, Wal- 
nut to Locust Street, and Eighteenth 
to Nineteenth Streets and Logan 
Square, Race to Vine Street, and 
Eighteenth to Nineteenth Streets. 
Three of these plots have become 
connected with the sombre side of 
the city’s history. Washington - 
Square in 1705, was designated as a 
burial ground for strangers dying in 
the city, and it was used as a potter’s 


- field until 1794. During the Revolu- 
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tion the bodies of hundreds of Conti- 
nental and British soldiers dying in 
the hospitals or military prisons here, 
were buried in this ground. A boul- 
der and tablet commemorates the 
fact. On February 22, 1833 a corner 
stone for a monument to Washington 
was laid in the center of the Square, 
but, the work was not continued, and 
years later the present obelisk in the 
National Capitol was erected to the 
First President, although the move- 
ment was begun here. 

The North-East Square, subse- 
quently named Franklin Square, 
was in part, actually placed in the 
possession of the German Reformed 
Congregation to be used for a burial 
ground, by Thomas Penn, who in 
1741 issued a warrant for the land. 
The city sought for years to reclaim 
possession, but it was only in 1836 the 
Supreme Court decided the descend- 
ants of Penn had no title to issue a 
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patent for the ground. In this burial 
ground was laid at rest Philip Phile, 
who composed the music for “The 
President’s March,” to which the 
words of the anthem, “Hail! Colum- 
bia” were fitted. 

Logan Square, on the original 
plan as the North-West Square; while 
having a shorter history of activities, 
was also used as a Potter’s field, but 
without authority. At one time 
criminals were hanged there, but in 
those days the plot was unimproved. 
This Square is now a circle, and is 
alluded to as Logan Circle. 

Philadelphia first became _inter- 
ested in attractive parks and gardens, 
after the first water works was 
erected in the Center Square, in 1799. 
The engineers who planned the white 
marble engine house, erected there, 
laid out a garden around it, and 
planted rows of lombardy poplars. 
In 1809 a beautiful fountain, the first 
public one in Philadelphia, was placed 
in the garden, in front of the water 
works. It was a very gracefully 
carved wooden figure of a young 
woman holding a crane upon her 
right arm. From the beak of the 
bird a water jet played. The sculp- 
ture was the work of William Rush, 
the first great American Sculptor, and 
for his model, he had the beautiful 
Miss Nancy Vanuxem. Before this 
work was entirely decayed a copy of 
it in bronze was. cast, and is now 
placed in the Old Fairmount Gar- 
dens, near the Aquarium. Center 
Square was the popular recreation 
ground and holiday rendezvous for 
Philadelphians, until the removal of 
the water works and the establish- 
ment of the Fairmount Gardens. 

With the erection of the new water 
works at Fairmount—now the Aqua- 
rium, a new and more picturesque 
park was opened for Philadelphians. 





RUSH’S “SPIRIT OF THE SCHUYLKILL” 
The first public fountain in America 


Fairmount Park near the Aquarium 


In 1812 the city purchased the rocky 
hill, named “Faire Mount” in the 
early maps, for the purpose of erect- 
ing a water works and reservoir. 
Some years were required before this 
work was completed. The improve- 
ment covered five acres, including 
Fair Mount, which, at the time was 
called Morris Hill, from the fact that 
it was part of the country seat which 
had been owned by Robert Morris, 
financier of the Revolution. 

After completing the utilitarian 
features of the project, Frederick 
Graff, who had designed and super- 
vised the whole work, laid out the 
terrace, at the base of the Hill, bor- 
dering on the River, as a public gar- 
den, evidently having recalled the 
popularity of the public gardens at 
Broad and Market Streets. Walks 
and ramps were constructed on the 
side of the reservoir, and picturesque 
Kiosks or pavilions provided, where 
the weary climber to the heights 
might rest. The Fairmount Gar- 
dens, was opened to the public, in 
1825, and immediately became pop- 
ular. When omnibuses were intro- 
duced in Philadelphia, they made 
Fairmount one of their termini. In 
this modest way was established the 
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nucleus of one of the largest municipal 
parks in the world. 

Along the banks of the Schuylkill, 
above the old water works, were a 
number of beautiful old mansions, the 
country seats of wealthy Philadelphia 
families. Some of the residences had 
been built before the Revolution, and 
were of some historic interest by hav- 
ing been inhabited by persons of dis- 
tinction. Several of them had been 
visited by Washington, before, and 
after the Revolution, and _ conse- 
quently a sentimental interest was 
shown in them. One after another of 
these country seats was purchased by 
the city and added to Fairmount 
Gardens, and, in 1867 an act was 
passed by the Pennsylvania Legis- 
lature to appropriate certain land for 
public purposes, and under this law 
the city, by degrees purchased much 
of the property now forming the ex- 
tensive park, which contains, includ- 
ing the Wissahickon Valley, 3844 
acres. 

This property had not been orig- 
inally acquired solely to provide a 
great natural park, but largely to in- 
sure the purity of the Schuylkill 
River water, which was the entire 
source of the city’s water supply for 
more than acentury. Some adjoining 
properties had been given to the city 
for the purpose, or, as in the case of 
George’s Hill, given for a small an- 
nuity during the lives of the donors. 
About the time the vast West Park 
was laid out, ground was assigned to 
the Zoological Society for a Zoolog- 
ical Garden, and then a section was 
devoted to the building of the Great 
Centennial Exhibition, in 1876. Two 
of the exhibition buildings erected for 
that first great World’s Fair in this 
country, were designed to be perma- 
nent—the Art Gallery (Memorial 
Hall), and Horticultural Hall, 


where a _ remarkable display of 
plants and flowers is constantly on 
view. 

Among the fine old mansions still 
preserved in the Park, some of which 
are open to the public, are: 

East Park—Lemon Hill, North 
of Art Museum. Stands on the site 
of Robert Morris’s grounds, “The 
Hills,” although not where Morris’s 
mansion was situated. This old 
house was erected by Henry Pratt, 
about 1812. 

Mount Pleasant—Southwest of 
Dauphin Street entrance to Park. 
Built by Captain John MacPherson, 
about 1761-62. The Captain had 
made a large fortune as commander 
of a privateer and retired, temporar- 
ily to this estate, which John Adams, 
in 1775 referred to as “‘the most ele- 
gant seat in Pennsylvania.” It was 
this property that General Benedict 
Arnold bought and presented to his 
bride, “Peggy” Shippen, but they. 
never resided in it. In the first place 
Arnold never completed the payment 
for it, and in the second place, after 
he had turned traitor, all his posses- 
sions and effects were confiscated. 
The mansion has been fitted with an- 
tique furniture and decoration, and is 
open to the public. 





FOUNTAIN, LOGAN CIRCLE 
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“SOLITUDE” ZOOLOGICAL GARDENS 
34th St. and Girard Ave. 


Woodford—Close to the Dauphin 
Street entrance, is said to date to 
1756, when it was acquired by Wil- 
liam Coleman, a wealthy official in 
Provincial Pennsylvania. It has been 
restored and furnished in contem- 
porary style. Open to the public. 

Strawberry Mansion—A short 
distance northwest of the Dauphin 
Street entrance. For many years 
after the city had acquired the prop- 
erty for park purposes, this was 
famed as a restaurant for park vis- 
itors, and was surrounded by picnic 
grounds. The place was once known 
as Summerfield Farm, and the orig- 
inal building dates from 1789 when it 
was erected by Judge William Lewis. 
In 1926 this building, along with oth- 
ers in the Park was put in the hands 
of renovators, and is supposed to have 
been restored to its original condi- 
tion. 

Grant’s Cabin—Between Lemon 
Hill and Sedgley. This small log 
structure was used as the headquar- 
ters of General U. S. Grant, at City 
Point, Virginia during the Campaign 
of 1864-65, and immediately after the 
Civil War was purchased and brought 
to this city, by a group of citizens. 
Given to the city, it was erected 


where it now stands, being one of the 
first additions to Fairmount Park. 
Along the river bank, just above 
Fairmount Dam, will be found the 
boat houses of the boating clubs 
which comprise the Schuylkill 
Navy. There have been rowing 
races on the Schuylkill for more than 
a century, but it was only since 1853 
that Boathouse Row, as it is called, 
came into being. The celebrated 
National Course, The American 
Henley, lies further up the river. 
Regattas are held yearly, some of 
them international in character. 
West Park—Solitude, in the Zoo- 
logical Gardens, was erected by John 
Penn, a grandson of the Founder of 
Pennsylvania, in 1784. He was a 
bachelor and a poet. He used this 
little house as his summer home dur- 
ing the four years he remained in this 
country. He came here in 1783 to 
try to recover some of the family’s 
estate, confiscated in the Revolution. 
Finding the Legislature not so kind 
he declared they caused him to be- 
come an Englishman, for he had in- 
tended to transfer his allegiance to 
this country. This property remained 
in the Penn family until taken for 
park purposes in 1869. 
Sweetbriar—On Lansdowne 
Drive, a short distance north of Gir- 
ard Avenue. This is one of the man- 
sions which has been restored re- 
cently. Formerly, like most of the 
old mansions in the Park, it had been 
a picnic house for visitors. The old 
mansion was built in 1797, by Samuel 
Breck, a wealthy merchant, who oe- 
cupied it until 1838. Mr. Breck, who 
lived to be 92 years of age, left a 
valuable volume of “Recollections,” 
for his life-span had reached from the 
Battle of Bunker Hill, to the Firing 
on Fort Sumpter. 
Cedar Grove—Close to and north 
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of Sweetbriar. This ancient structure 
was removed from its original site, 
Kensington Avenue near Frankford 
Junction, where for generations it was 
the home of the Coates—Paschall— 
Morris families. It was built in 1748 
by Elizabeth Paschall, a daughter of 
the original owner of the Harrowgate 
estate, Thomas Coates, who pur- 
chased the property in 1714. A des- 
cendant of the family, Miss Lydia 
Thompson Morris, provided the 
means for taking down the mansion 
and having it reconstructed where it 
now stands. This was accomplished 
in 1929-1931. Like some of the other 
ancient mansions in the park, the 
Pennsylvania Museum has provided 
suitable furniture and interior decora- 
tions for the house, which is open to 
the public. 

Letitia Street, or Penn, Cottage 
—On Lansdowne Drive not far from 
Girard Avenue Bridge. This small 
building was long considered to have 
been erected for and occupied by 
William Penn. The building stood in 
Letitia Street, South of Market, and 
for many years was occupied as a 
tavern. Some antiquaries selected it 
as the cottage Penn had erected for 
himself, near that point. With this 
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LEMON HILL MANSIO 


East Park 
Built on the Estate of Robert Morris 


belief a party of enthusiastic anti- 
quaries in 1883, purchased the build- 
ing, had it carefully taken down and 
re-erected in the park, where it now 
stands. The fact remains that the 
building never was erected in Penn’s 
lifetime, being adjudged to date from 
about 1720, if not a little later. How- 
ever, it is a quaint example of Eight- 
eenth Century architecture in Phila- 
delphia, and consequently worth 
visiting. Open to the public. 
Belmont Mansion—About half a 
mile beyond Horticultural Hall, 
passed by the Fairmount Park trolley- 
cars. This is the oldest building in 
the Park, part of the edifice dating 
from 1743. The old house was built 
by William Peters about the year 
mentioned. The estate descended to 
Judge Richard Peters, of the United 
States District Court, in 1786, and he 
spent his summers there until his 
death in 1828. While he resided 
there, among his eminent visitors was 
Washington. Belmont contains some 
of the finest moulded ceilings to be 
found in any of our eafly houses. 
This work dates from about 1790, or, 
soon ‘after Judge Peters became pos- 
sessed of the place. Within the last 
ten years, the building which had long 
been used as a popular restaurant, 
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has been put through the restoration 
process, with an idea of returning the 
mansion to its former glory. 

In the West Park are several build- 
ings that formed part of the Centen- 
nial Exhibition of 1876. The Eng- 
lish Building, not far from Belmont 
Avenue, was the administration 
building of the British Commissioner 
to the Exposition. It is Tudor in 
architecture. In a line from this and 
situated a short distance from Bel- 
mont Avenue, is the Ohio State 
Building, composed of Ohio Native 
stone. This was built for the great 
Exposition. 

Fairmount Park, which has been 
extended from time to time, until it 
stretched across the Schuylkill River 
and for seven miles up the Wissa- 
hickon Creek, was brought directly 
into the center of the city, by the 
cutting of the Parkway from Fair- 


mount to Broad and Filbert Streets, 


a distance of 6,250 feet. This mag- 
nificent entrance to the city’s largest 
park area, is reminiscent of the ma- 
jestic avenue of the Bois de Boulogne, 
and instead of leading to an Arch of 
Triumph, as does the Parisian Ave- 
nue, has for its focal point, the mas- 
sive Art Museum. This improve- 


ment was begun in 1907, and was 
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opened through for its entire length, 
in 1918. It has cost approximately 
$22,000,000 and the Art Museum, 
when completed, will have cost very 
nearly as much more. Flanked on 
either side are to be found the modern 
and attractive buildings of the Free 
Library, The Academy of Natural 
Sciences, The Benjamin Franklin 
Memorial and the Franklin Insti- 
tute, The Rodin Museum, and the 
Administration Building of the 
Board of Education. Other sim- 
ilarly impressive structures will be 
added to this gallery of modern archi- 
tecture. 

A longer and equally beautiful 
boulevard, The Roosevelt Boule- 
vard, runs in a Northeasterly direc- 
tion from Broad Street, North of 
Hunting Park Avenue. It is a fine 
avenue of trees, with roadways as- 
signed to light vehicles, and for heav- 
ier traffic. It is eight miles in length, 
and 300 feet wide for the whole of 
the distance. It was in construction 
for fifteen years: In 1911 it was 
opened for traffic for about seven 
miles, and in 1918 the last section 
was completed. It was originally 
called the Northeast Boulevard, but 
after the death of President Theodore 
Roosevelt, was given its present 
name. It covers 250 acres. 

Pennypack Park, lying along the 
borders of Pennypack Creek, in the 
Northeastern section of the city, con- 
tains 1,254 acres, and is crossed by 
the Roosevelt Boulevard. It was laid 
out about the time the Boulevard was 
opened. 

Cobb’s Creek Park, which in- 
cludes the Karakung Golf Clubs, 
beautifies the western boundary of the 
city, from Arch Street to Woodland 
Avenue, being formed along Cobb’s 
Creek, the boundary line between 
Philadelphia and Delaware Counties. 
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BENJAMIN FRANKLIN PARKWAY 
City Hall Tower in background 


A part of this park lies in Delaware 
County. For part of the length of 
the park, a beautiful tree lined boule- 
vard parallels it. The area of the 
park is 621 acres in Philadelphia, 
1544 acres in Delaware County. The 
Parkway Boulevard covers 32 acres. 
The property was acquired by the 
city in 1910, and the improvements 
were quickly made. 

Hunting Park, at the intersection 
of Old York Road and Nicetown 
Lane, has been a recreation center 
since 1808, when it was laid out as a 
race track. It was purchased in 1854 
by persons interested in improving 
the neighborhood and presented to 
the city for park purposes. It con- 
tains 864 acres. 

Bartram’s Gardens—on the west 
bank of the Schuylkill River, entrance 
at Fifty-fourth Street and Eastwick 
Avenue. This was the home of John 
Bartram, the first American Botan- 
ist, and one who was alluded to by 
Linnaeus, as the greatest natural bot- 
anist in the world. The old house, 


built of stone and brick, by Bartram, 
between 1728 and 1731, and said to 
have been erected almost entirely by 
his own hands. This house bears two 
caryed inscriptions. On the south 
wall are to be read the legend “John 
and Ann Bartram, 1731,’ and over 
the front window on the east side of 
the house, are the words, set out in 
this manner: 


“IT IS GOD ALONE ALMYTY LORD 
THE HOLY ONE BY ME ADOR’D 
JOHN BARTRAM, 1770” 


Bartram, who died in 1777 at the age 
of 78 years, had collected in his gar- 
dens some of the rarest trees and 
plants. These were cared for many 
years by his descendants, and then 
some were neglected, some were killed 
by lightning and other accidents, but 
some interesting and historical speci- 
mens may still be seen there. The old 
house has been restored, because the 
land and some property adjoining 
was taken over by the city for park 
purposes in 1896, although neglected 
for years. In 1929-1930 the place 


was improved and renovated. Bar- 
tram’s was the first botanic garden in 
this country. His name as a scientist 
was one of the two American names 
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JOHN BARTRAM’S HOUSE 


known and respected in Europe in his 
day. The other, was Franklin. 
Washington and Franklin were among 
the great botanist’s visitors in this 
beautiful mansion. The present gar- 
dens contain about 37 acres. 

Two other botanic gardens of more 
than average interest are to be seen 
in Philadelphia. The Botanic Gar- 
den of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania, lies on the campus, between 
Hamilton Walk and the Philadelphia 
General Hospital (34th and Spruce 
Sts.). It is comparatively small, cov- 
ering only four acres, but its collec- 
tions and green houses contain many 
rare and interesting specimens. 

The Morris Arboretum, at Ger- 
mantown and Hillcrest Avenues, 
Chestnut Hill, is the newest botanic 
garden acquired by Philadelphia. It 
comprises two large estates, ““Comp- 
ton,” with its 95 acres at the location 
given; and “Bloomfield,” a 75-acre 
estate, adjoining in Montgomery 
County. The 170-acre tract, with its 
beautiful trees and shrubs brought 
from many parts of the world, during 
forty years, by Miss Lydia Thompson 
Morris, and her brother, John T. 
Morris, was bequeathed by the for- 
mer, to the University of Pennsyl- 
vania, and the Arboretum was first 
opened to the public, in the summer 
of 1933. Open by admission card on 


Wednesday and Thursday afternoons, 
2 to 5; and on Saturday afternoon 1 
to 5. For certain periods in the late 
spring and in October, the grounds 
are open without restriction. 
Zoological Gardens—Thirty- 
fourth Street and Girard Avenue. 
Occupies 33 acres of Park land, on the 
west bank of the Schuylkill River, and 
conducted by the Zoological Society 
of Philadelphia. Although the So- 
ciety was incorporated in 1859, it was 
not until 1874 that the proper land 
was leased for the purpose by the 
city, and the Garden opened. Since 
its opening it has been regarded as 
having one of the best exhibits of 
animals and birds in this country. 
An open-air lion house and a cageless 
bird house are recent modern additions 
to the many buildings. Open daily 
until sunset. A small admission fee. 
The Park system in Philadelphia, 
which is under control of the Fair- 
mount Park Commissioners, has an 
acreage of 7,438, including League 
Island Park, with its 192 acres, and 
the League Island Golf Course, 
with its 173 acres. In addition there 
are many smaller gardens and parks, 
to say nothing of numerous outdoor 
recreation centers. . 
Wissahickon—Fairmount Park 
extends along both sides of Wissa- 
hickon Creek, from the point below 
Ridge Avenue, where the stream en- 
ters the Schuylkill River, to, and be- 
yond Chestnut Hill. For more than 
a century the romantic grandeur of 
the scenery along this quiet stream, 
has been sung by many eminent per- 
sons who have traversed its beautiful 
drive. The road along its banks was 
begun in 1826, but the section did not 
become a part of Fairmount Park 
until 1867. Not only is the scenery 
in the valley so attractive that the 
Wissahickon has been compared to 
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Switzerland; but the banks of the 
stream have an added interest for the 
visitor, because they are dotted with 
ancient buildings of more or less his- 
toric interest. On the Wissahickon 


Drive, at Lincoln Drive, stands the - 


picturesque building, erected in 1707, 
in which David Rittenhouse, the 
first American astronomer was born, 
in 1732. Close beside the building, 
was the first paper mill in Amer- 
ica, erected and operated by the 
great grandfather of the Astronomer, 
William Rittenhouse, in 1690. About 
a quarter of a mile further north, 
stands a large, overgrown stone house, 
usually called ‘*The Monastery,”’ 
which was built by Joseph Gorgas, 
1746-52, on the site of a log house 
erected in 1737 as a community house 
by German Dunkards, which gave 
rise to the idea that it was a Kloster, 
or Monastery, but it is not believed 
to have been used for Monastic pur- 
poses. Continuing further north 
along the Creek will be found another 
ancient mansion, the home of the 
Livezey family. It antedates the 
Revolution. Another interesting ob- 
ject overlooking the stream, from a 
high cliff, near Chestnut Hill, is the 
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RITTENHOUSE HOMESTEAD 
On Paper Mill Run (Monoshone Creek) 


Statue of an Indian Chieftain. It 
stands on what has been called In- 
dian Rock, for many generations 
because of a fancied resemblance to 
an Indian’s profile in the rock. In 
1856, a wooden statue of an Indian 
occupied the rock, but time and 
weather doomed it, and in 1898, the 
present bronze intended to represent 
Tedyuscung, an Indian Chieftain, 
was installed here. It was modelled 
by J. Massey Rhind, and was pre- 
sented to the park, by Charles W. 
Henry. As the Wissahickon origin- 
ally was a natural stream for trout, 
its waters were restocked with trout 
in 1936. 


VI 


Public Monuments and Statues 


THERE are nu- 
merous public 
monuments and 
statues commem- 
orating the ser- 
vices of many of 
the city’s and the 
country’s eminent 
men of the past. In addition to these 
the Fairmount Park Art Association, 
since its foundation in 1871 has con- 





George Washington 


tributed many beautiful works of 
sculpture to Fairmount Park, and 
also some to beautify the smaller 
parks in various parts of the city. 
The principal statues and monu- 
ments in the city are: 

Rey. Richard Allen, first Bishop 
of the African Methodist Episcopal 
Church. Monument, Fairmount 
Park. Unveiled November 2, 1876. 

Matthias W. Baldwin—Bronze 
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by Herbert Adams. The gift of the 
Baldwin Locomotive Works, through 


- the Fairmount Park Art Association. 


City Hall Plaza. 

Commodore John Barry— 
Bronze, by Samuel Murray. 
Erected in Independence Square, 
March 16, 1907. The gift to the 
city of the Friendly Sons of St. 
Patrick. 

John C, Bullitt—Bronze, by John 
J. Boyle, South side of City Hall. 
Erected in 1907. Author of the City 
Charter of 1885. 

Catholic T. A. B. Fountain— 
Concourse, east of George’s Hill, 
Fairmount Park. Marble group set 
up and dedicated by the Catholic 
Total Abstinence Union, in 1875. 
The central figure is of Moses with 
the Table of the Laws in his left arm, 
and four other full-length figures are 
parts of the group. These are of 
Bishop Carroll, Father Matthew, 
Charles Carroll, of Carrollton, and 
Commodore John Barry. 

Civil War Memorial—To Penn- 
sylvania’s distinguished military and 
naval officers. Monumental gateway 
at the Forty-first Street entrance to 
the Fairmount Park Concourse. 
Erected under bequest of Richard 
Smith. Designed by James H. 
Windrim and John T. Windrim. 
Erected, 1897-1912. The work in- 
cludes: 


Colossal Statues 


Major-General Hancock, by J. I. A. 
Ward; Major-General McClellan, by 
Ed. C. Potter; Major-General Meade, 
by D. C. French; Major-General 
Reynolds, by Charles Grafly; Richard 
Smith, by Herbert Adams. 


Colossal Busts 
Admiral Porter, by Charles Grafly; 


Major-General Hartranft, by A. S. 
Calder; Admiral Dahlgren, by George 
S. Bissel; James H. Windrim, by 
Samuel Murray; Major-General S. 
W. Crawford, by Bessie O. Potter; 
Governor Curtin, by Sir Moses 
Ezekiel; General James A. Beaver, by 
Katharine M. Cohen; John B. Gest, 
by Charles Grafly; Eagles and Globes, 
by J. Massey Rhind. 

Columbus—Marble statue, 
erected on Belmont Avenue, in Fair- 
mount Park, about half a mile from 
Parkside Avenue, by Italian residents 
in 1876. 

Jeanne D’Arc—(St. Joan of Arc) 
—Fremiet’s bronze equestr an statue 
of the “Maid of Orleans.”” Erected at 
east end of Girard Avenue Bridge, in 
1891, by the Fairmount Park Art 
Association. 


Charles Dickens—Dickens 
(seated) and Little Nell. Bronze 
group by F. E. Elwell. Clarence 


Clark Park, 43rd Street and Chester 
Avenue. This is the first statue of 
Dickens erected anywhere. It was 
placed by the Fairmount Park Art 
Association, 1901. 

Anthony J. Drexel—Bronze 
statue, by Sir Moses Ezekiel, Fair- 
mount Park near Horticultural Hall. 
Erected, 1905. The gift of John H. 
Harjes, of Paris. 

Benjamin Franklin—The Youth, 
pictured as he landed in Philadelphia, 
Bronze, by Dr. R. Tait McKenzie. 
In front of the gymnasium building 
of the University of Pennsylvania, 
33rd Street, south of Spruce. 

The bronze seated statue by John 
Boyle presented to the city in 1896 
by Justice Strawbridge on campus of 
University of Pennsylvania. 

The oldest statue of Franklin in the 
city is the marble by Lazzarini, for- 
merly in-a niche over the doorway of 
the Philadelphia Library. It was pre- 
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FRANKLIN ARRIVES IN PHILADELPHIA 
Statue of the printer, philosopher, and statesman, as a 
youth. In front of Franklin Field. 


sented by William Bingham after 
Franklin’s death. 

Colossal marble statue, in the Ben- 
jamin Franklin Memorial, by James 
Earle Fraser. Unveiled May 19, 1938. 

Garfield—Fairmount Park, East 
River Drive. Bronze, portrait bust 
and symbolic figure by August St. 
Gaudens. Erected 1896 by subscrip- 
tion through the Fairmount Park Art 
Association. 

Stephen Girard—Reyburn 
Plaza. Gift to the city by Girard 
College Alumni in 1897. Bronze, the 
work of J. Massey Rhind. 

In main building of Girard College 
is a full-length figure of the founder, 
cut in marble by Gravelot. 

Goethe—Fairmount Park near 
Horticultural Hall. Full length. 
Bronze. Erected 1890 by German 
citizens of Philadelphia. 

Grant—Fairmount Park, Foun- 
tain Green. Bronze. Equestrian. 
Modelled by Daniel C. French and 
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Edward C. Potter. Erected 1899 by 
the Fairmount Park Art Association. 

Henry Howard Houston—Bronze 
statue by J. Massey Rhind. Lincoln 
Drive, Fairmount Park. Erected in 
1902. 

Alexander Von Humboldt— 
Bronze statue, presented by the Ger- 
man Society. Fairmount Park near 
Lemon Hill. Dedicated, 1871. The 
first statue erected in the Park. 7 

Joseph Leidy, M. D.—Bronze, by 
Samuel Murray. Erected in 1907. 
Logan Circle in front of Academy of 
Natural Sciences. 

Lincoln—Fairmount Park, River 
Drive, north of Reservoir Hill, not far 
from Green Street entrance. Bronze, 
seated figure. Modelled by Randolph 
Rogers. Erected and unveiled in 
1871. The first statue erected to the 
‘““Emancipator.”’ 

McClellan, General George B.— 
The organizer of the Army of the 
Potomac. Bronze equestrian statue, 
northwest corner City Hall Plaza. 
The work of F. Edwin Elwell. Un- 
veiled in 1896. 

McKinley—There are two statues 
of the third martyred President of the 
United States. The first a portrait 
bust in bronze, by E. Pausch, the gift 
of the employees of the Philadelphia 
Post office, was set up in the Post 
office Building in January, 1902. 

A more important work, a bronze, 
begun by Albert Lopez and completed 
by Isidore Konti, was erected on the 
south side of City Hall. Dedicated 
June 6, 1908. 

Robert Morris—Bronze statue by 
Paul Bartlett. Erected on the steps 
of the old. Custom House, Chestnut 
Street between Fourth and Fifth 
November, 1925. . 

Morton McMichael—Bronze, 
East Side Drive, near Lemon Hill. 
Erected in 1882. 
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Chief Justice John Marshall— 
Bronze statue, a copy of an original 
by W. W. Story, and the gift of 
James M. Beck. Erected on West 
Terrace of Art Museum, Fairmount 
Park, 1930. 

Meade, General George G.— 
Commander of the Army of the Po- 
tomac at Gettysburg. Equestrian 
bronze, by Alexander M. Calder. 
Lansdowne Drive, West Fairmount 
Park. Erected in 1887 by the Fair- 
mount Park Art Association. 

Peter Muhlenberg—Whose ex- 
clamation at the outbreak of the 
Revolution, “There is a time to 
preach and a time to fight,” has be- 
come historic. Bronze, by J. Otto 
Schweizer. South side of City Hall. 
Presented by the Pennsylvania Ger- 
man Society in 1910. 

Pastorius Monument—In Ver- 
non Park, Germantown. Bronze, by 
Albert Jaegers. Erected partly from 
funds collected by the German- 
American Alliance (since disbanded) 
and an appropriation from Congress. 
Cornerstone laid October 6, 1908, the 
225th anniversary of the founding of 
Germantown, by Francis Daniel 
Pastorius. The monument was to 
have been unveiled in May, 1917, 
but the country having entered the 
World War by that time it was post- 
poned. An effort was made during 
1919 to have this accomplished, but 
the character of the event to be com- 
memorated aroused some opposition, 
and the Secretary of War, in April, 
1919, suggested the date of unveiling 
be again postponed. The unveiling 
finally was achieved the following 
year. 

William Pepper, M. D.—Provost 
of the University of Pennsylvania 
during its period of expansion: 
Bronze, seated figure. In the gardens 
beside the Archaeological Museum, 


34th and Spruce Streets. Erected 
by his friends and associates in the 
University, in 1894. 

William Penn—In grounds of 
Pennsylvania Hospital, Pine Street 
between Eighth and Ninth. Lead. 
Brought from England, where it had 
been made by Bacon for Lord le 
Despensor. Presented to the hospital 
by John Penn. Erected, 1804. 

Surmounting the tower of City 
Hall. Bronze. Modelled by A. M. 
Calder, Raised to place, 1894. 
Height of statue, 37 feet. 

Marble statue, by Sir Moses 
Ezekiel, the gift of Hon. John Welsh. 
Erected on “Mom Rinker’s Rock,” on 
the Wissahickon, 1872. 

Pilgrim, The—Bronze, by Augus- 
tus St. Gaudens. South side of City 
Hall. Presented by the New England 
Society of Philadelphia in 1905. This 
work is a later and improved study of 
the sculptor’s statue erected in 
Springfield, Mass., where it is known 
as the representation of Deacon 
Samuel Chapin, and also as ‘The 
Puritan.” There are several differ- 
ences between the works. In the 
Philadelphia statue the Bible is re- 
versed so its name may be seen. 

Religious Liberty—Marble group 
by Sir Moses Ezekiel. Erected in 
1875 at east front of Horticultural 
Hall, Fairmount Park, by the B’nai 
B’rith, a Jewish Society. 

Reynolds, General John F.— 
One of the first commanders to fall at 
Gettysburg. Bronze equestrian 
statue by Rogers, northfront, City 
Hall. 

Schiller—Fairmount Park near 
Horticultural Hall. Bronze, full 
length. Erected in 1896 by the Con- 
statter Volksfest Verein. 

Schubert—Fairmount Park near 
Horticultural Hall. Bronze, portrait 
bust. Placed in 1891 by the United 
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Singers of Philadelphia, who had won 
it as a prize at the Sixteenth National 
Saengerfest in Newark. 

Shakespeare—Bronze monument, 
by A. Stirling Calder, Logan Circle, 
opposite entrance to Free Library. 
Dedicated, 1929. 

Tedyuscung—Bronze, by J. Mas- 
sey Rhind, the gift of Charles W. 
Henry. Placed on Indian Rock, Wis- 
sahickon, in 1901, replacing a wooden 
statue erected there in 1856. 

John Wanamaker—Bronze 
statue, by J. Massey Rhind. Erected 
through popular subscriptions. East 
side of City Hall. Dedicated, Novem- 
ber 29, 1923. 

Washington—Equestrian monu- 
ment erected by the Society of the 
Cincinnati. Parkway, in front of Art 
Museum. Said to be the largest 
bronze sculpture in the United States. 
It was modelled by Professor Siemer- 
ing, of Berlin, and cost more than 
$250,000. President McKinley un- 
veiled it in 1897, at its original site, 
Green Street entrance to the Park. 
Removed to present position in 1927. 

In front of Independence Hall. 
This bronze is a copy of one cut in 
marble by J. A. Bailly, which was dis- 
integrating and placed in position in 
1910. The marble statue was re- 
moved to City Hall, where it has been 
set up in the second floor of the tower. 

Anthony Wayne, Major-General 
in the Continental Army. Bronze 
equestrian statue, by John Gregory. 
Terrace of Art Museum. 

George Whitefield—A bronze, by 
Dr. R. Tait McKenzie, was placed in 
the Dormitory Triangle of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania in June, 1919. 

Rev. John Witherspoon— 
Bronze, northeast of Memorial Hall, 
Fairmount Park. 

Thorfinn Karlsefni, a Norseman, 
who is believed to have come to 





COMMODORE JOHN BARRY’S GRAVE 
St. Mary’s Roman Catholic Churchyard 


America in 1004. East Drive, Fair- 
mount Park. Bronze, the work of 
the Icelandic sculptor, Einar Jonsson, 
Erected in 1920. This is the first of a 
series of ten statues to be placed here 
in an “Avenue of Statues,’ provided 
for in the will of Mrs. Ellen Phillips 
Samuel. The series is to be emblem- 
atic of the history of America, from 
the earliest times. Work on the im- 
provement, which was designed by 
Paul Cret, architect, was begun in 
1932. The bequest of Mrs. Samuel 
was entrusted to the Fairmount Park 
Association. 

TOMBS OF ILLUSTRIOUS 
DEAD—Commodore John Barry. 
St. Mary’s Churchyard, Fourth 
Street, north of Spruce. Tomb and 
mural tablet. 

Commodore Stephen Decatur. 
St. Peter’s Churchyard, Third and 
Pine Streets. Monument and tomb. 

John Fitch, inventor of the steam- 
boat. North Laurel Hill. Monument. 

Benjamin Franklin. Christ 
Church Burial Ground, Fifth and 
Arch Streets. ‘Tomb. 

Edwin Forrest. Tomb in yard of 
St. Paul’s “Episcopal Church, 3rd 
Street, south of Walnut. 

Stephen Girard, mariner and 
merchant. Mausoleum and statue in 
main building, Girard College. 
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Thomas Godfrey, inventor of 
mariner’s quadrant. North Laurel 
Hill. Monument and tomb. 

Frederick Graff, designer of the 
Fairmount Water Works. Monu- 
ment and bust, Fairmount Garden, in 
front of Aquarium. 

Commodore Isaac Hull. South 
Laurel Hill. Monument and tomb. 

General George G. Meade, Com- 
mander of Army of the Potomac. 
North Laurel Hill. Monument and 
tomb. 

General Hugh Mercer. North 
Laurel Hill. Monument and tomb. 

Thomas McKean, signer of the 
Declaration of Independence. North 


David Rittenhouse, astronomer, 
and first Director of the United 
States Mint. North Laurel Hill 
Cemetery. Monument and tomb. 

Charles Thomson, Secretary of 
Continental Congress, and first Amer- 
ican translator of the Bible. North 
Laurel Hill. Monument and tomb. 

Alexander Wilson, ornithologist. 
Tomb in yard of Gloria Dei (Old 
Swedes) Church, Swanson Street, 
south of Christian. 

James Wilson, signer of the 
Declaration of Independence. Tomb 
in yard of the Christ Church, Second 
Street, north of Market. 


Pelatiah Webster, economist, 


Laurel Hill. Monument and temb. called ‘“‘Architect of the Constitu- 
Robert Morris, financier of the tion.’”’ Tomb in Mt. Vernon Cem- 
Revolution. Tomb in crypt of Christ — etery. 
Church. 
VII 


Educational Institutions—Lubraries 


BrroreE the for- 
ests on the site of 
Philadelphia were 
cleared, and while 
it was still a town 
in promise, a 
school was opened 
here for the chil- 
dren of the settlers. At a meeting of 
the Provincial Council of Pennsyl- 
vania, at which William Penn was 
present, on December 26, 1683, the 
necessity for a schoolmaster “for the 
sober education of youth” was con- 
sidered and Enoch Flower sent for. 
At the moment, Flower was practis- 
ing the trade of barber, but was 
known to have had twenty years ex- 
perience in teaching school, in Eng- 
land, before purchasing land here and 
coming over to settle. He agreed to 


teach children “‘to read, write, and 
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cast accounts.” He also agreed to 
board pupils for ten pounds “one 
whole year,’ and thus became the 
first schoolmaster in Pennsylvania. 

Thus was education introduced into 
Pennsylvania, and from the “School 
of Arts and Sciences” which the 
friends organized not long afterward, 
and which was chartered in 1698, and 
again in 1701, descends the present 
day Penn Charter School, and the 
Friends Select School, two of the 
best preparatory institutions in the 
United States. The Penn Charter 
School is on West School Lane at Fox 
Street, and the Friends Select School, 
on the Parkway at Seventeenth 
Street. 

In the first half of the Eighteenth 
Century, however, education made 
no sensational advance in Philadel- 
phia, for no attempt was offered to 
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GERMANTOWN ACADEMY 
School House Lane 
Founded 1760 


instruct the children of the poor. 
Public instruction had not yet been 
seriously thought of. Franklin may 
be said to have done something 
toward lighting the torch. In 1740, 
through the activities of the Rev. 
George Whitefield, and Benjamin 
Franklin, there was established a 
school, which has grown into the 
University of Pennsylvania, which 
this year consequently celebrates its 
two hundredth anniversary. ‘This 
initial enterprise which in various 
ways is referred to in the charters of 
the Academy, the College and the 
University, as- that institution was 
called as it was expanded in size and 
usefulness, was known as the Char- 
itable School. 

The first expansion took place in 
1749, when Franklin published his 
historic Proposals Relating to the 
Education of Youth in Pennsyl- 
vania, the outcome of which was the 
opening of the Academy and Char- 
itable School. Afterwards the in- 
stitution was the College and finally 
it was chartered as The University 
of Pennsylvania. 

In 1760, the Germantown Union 
School was established, and its his- 
toric and picturesque school building, 
with its original cupola and bell, still 


stands and is in daily use on School 
Lane, Germantown. This school was 
founded by those who were politically 
opposed to the College and Academy, 
and to Franklin. From 1784 to 1793, 
it was known asthe ‘Public School of 
Germantown,” and since 1794 has 
made a high place in preparatory 
schools as the Germantown Acad- 
emy. 

The Episcopal Academy is an- 
other educational institution which 
dates its origin to the Eighteenth 
Century. It was founded in 1785, 
when it was part of a system estab- 
lished by the Protestant Episcopal 
Church of Philadelphia, which in- 
cluded also free schools. The under- 
taking was found to be too extensive, 
and all schools, except the free ones 
were suspended. These were con- 
tinued until 1846, when the Academy 
was placed on a permanent basis. 
From that date until 1922 the Acad- 
emy grew rapidly apace and became 
a leading Preparatory School, in its 
own large building at Juniper and 
Locust Streets. In the latter year, a 
fine and extensive new building with 
large grounds, on City Line Road 
was opened. 

The University of Pennsylvania, 
which has been shown to have been 
the outgrowth of a very humble ex- 
periment in education, was incorpor- 
ated in 1779. In 1765 it had estab- 
lished a School of Medicine, the first 
in this country, and in 1790 the Col- 
lege founded a Law School, also the 
first in the United States. In 1874 
the Institution was moved to its pres- 
ent campus in West Philadelphia, 
where its buildings are spread out 
from Thirty-third to Fortieth Streets, 
and from Chestnut Street, for nearly 
half-a-mile southward. Its hospitals 
and research laboratories are also to 
be found outside the main campus, 
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With the University was merged the 
Phipps Institute, in 1910; the Medico- 
Chirurgical College, in 1916; and the 
Polyclinic and Graduate Hospital, in 
1917. The University owns 120 
acres, and upon these stand 164 
buildings. It has endowment funds 
of $19,000,000, and its property 
valued at $35,000,000. There are be- 
tween 12,000 and 13,000 students at- 
tending its classes. 

Temple University is a much 
younger institution, and its history is 
one of the romances of modern educa- 


tion. It had its beginning in the de- 


sire of a young man, a member of the 
congregation of the Rev. Dr. Russell 
H. Conwell, to study for the min- 
istry, but who had only his evenings 
free for receiving an education. He 
suggested to the pastor, then the head 
of the Grace Baptist Church, that a 
course of study be offered at night. 
Doctor Conwell agreed, and to the 
small group of ambitious youths who 
came, acted as a teacher. That was 
in 1884. In two years the class had 
become so large that it could not be 
accommodated in the Sunday School 
room of the Church, and a separate 
building was obtained for the pur- 
pose. In 1888, the students num- 
bered 590, and the night school was 
chartered as Temple College. In 1891 
a day department was opened, and 
the power to confer degrees granted. 
The institution grew with rapidity; 
building after building was required 
to provide for the increasing number 
of students. Many departments 
were added, and on December 12, 
1907 the charter was amended, 
changing the name from Temple 
College to Temple University. The 
Temple University has planned an 
extensive group of college buildings 
at Broad Street and Montgomery 
Avenue, and several of these imposing 





GIRARD COLLEGE 


edifices are already erected and in use. 
Prominent among them is the large 
building at the corner named, which, 
in honor of the founder, is called 
Conwell Hall. 

Drexel Institute, which was 
founded in 1891 by Anthony J. 
Drexel—as the Drexel Institute of 
Art, Science and Industry, was reor- 
ganized in 1913 to teach secretarial 
and engineering arts principally. It 
has introduced a cooperative system 
by which students may alternate 
three months of study at the Institute 
with a similar period of practice in 
one of the industries in the city. 
There are day and evening classes, 
and a Library School has been a 
feature of the Institution since its 
beginning. The library contains the 
valuable George W. Childs Collection 
of Manuscripts and Autographs; 
among the relics being the manu- 
script of Dickens’ “Our Mutual 
Friend,’ Poe’s tale ‘““The Murders in 
the Rue Morgue,” and Major John 
Andre’s historic satire, “The Cow 
Chase.’ There are valuable art col- 
lections in the museum. 

Unlike any educational institution 
in the world is Girard College (en- 
trance, Girard and Corinthian Ave- 
nues), which educates entirely free, 
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orphan white boys, who receive a 
college training to fit them for useful 
pursuits. It was founded by the 
will of Stephen Girard, who left the 
bulk of his large estate, now valued 
at nearly $90,000,000, for that pur- 
pose. Opened in 1848, the college 
has sent out into the world more 
than 15,000 boys. The average pop- 
ulation is 1300. The grounds con- 
tain 45 acres. The main building, in 
which lie the remains of the founder 
in a marble sarcophagus, is regarded 
as one of the finest examples of Cor- 
inthian architecture in America. The 
institution is supported from the 
holdings of the estate in Philadel- 
phia, and from extensive anthracite 
fields in Pennsylvania. 

Philadelphia has been a leader in 
Medical Education for more than 
170 years. At present it has medical 
schools at both Universities—Penn- 
sylvania and Temple; The Jefferson 
Medical College, Tenth and Walnut 
Streets, founded in 1825; The Hahn- 
emann Medical College, the oldest 
Homeopathic College in the world, 
at Broad and Race Streets, founded 
in 1848; The Woman’s Medical 
College, Falls of the Schuylkill, 
Henry Avenue and Abbottsford Road, 
the first medical college in the world 
regularly organized for the education 
for women; founded in 1850. 

Other educational institutions of 
importance are the Philadelphia 
College of Pharmacy and Science, 
Forty-third Street and Woodland 
Avenue, founded in 1821 as the Phila- 
delphia School of Apothecaries and 
later as the Philadelphia School of 
Pharmacy. About the time the 
college moved to its present modern 
building, its name, and to some ex- 
tent, the scope of its curriculum, was 
changed to meet the advances made 
in the great industries. The Spring 


Garden Institute, Broad and Spring 
Garden Streets, was founded in 1850, 
and soon became a pioneer in manual 
training in Philadelphia. It con- 
ducts day and evening classes. The 
courses include electrical, automobile 
and steam engineering: interior dec- 
orating and design. 

Philadelphia has the oldest art 
school in the United States—The 
Pennsylvania Academy of Fine 
Arts, Broad and Cherry Streets, 
founded in 1805. It also has the old- 
est art school for women, The Moore 
Institute of Art, Science and In- 
dustry, Broad and Master Streets, in 
the building, part of which was the 
mansion of Edwin Forrest, the great 
American Tragedian. The Moore In- 
stitute was founded in 1844 as the 
School of Design for Women, hay- 
ing antedated the famous South 
Kensington Museum, in London, as a 
school of the Industrial Arts. In 
1932, the school received the bequest 
of Joseph Moore, and its name and 
scope was changed to meet its 
new program. The Philadelphia 
Museum and School of Art, Broad 
and Pine Streets, is a professional art 
school operating at a college level. 
It offers a diploma or degree. Major 
courses are: Art Education, 





PHILADELPHIA MUSEUM & SCHOOL OF ART 
N. W. Cor. Broad and Pine Sts. 
Built for the Deaf and Dumb Asylum 
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RIDGWAY LIBRARY 
Broad and Christian Sts. 


Illustration, Advertising Design, 
Industrial Design, Interior Design, 
Fashion Illustration, Pattern De- 
sign, Silversmithing, Ceramics. It 
celebrated its 75th year in 1952. 

In special schools, The Pennsyl- 
vania School for the Deaf, dates 
back to 1821, and has been one of 
the pioneers in education of the deaf 
in this country. Its school is at 7500 
Germantown Avenue. The Penn- 
sylvania School for the Blind at 
Sixty-fourth Street and Malvern Ave- 
nue, Overbrook, was founded in 1832. 
The Institution occupies an attractive 
building, unusual in its architecture. 

Public Education in the modern 
sense took hold slowly in Philadel- 
phia as elsewhere; but there were in- 
dividual efforts toward this end, vir- 
tually beginning with the First Day 
or Sunday Schools, in 1790. Anne 
Parrish established a school for girls 
in 1796 which led to the Aimwell 
School, an institution which con- 
tinued to function under the Friends, 
until 1923. In 1799 the Philadel- 
phia Society for Support of Char- 
ity Schools was incorporated to edu- 
cate young boys. In 1810 the Lan- 
casterian System of Education was 
established here, and in 1818, the 
First School District of Pennsy]- 
vania, Philadelphia, was established 
by law. Joseph Lancaster was em- 
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ployed to superintend the instruc- 
tion. School houses were erected and, 
with some modifications, Lancaster’s 
Monitor System was continued until 
1836, when a more advanced view of 
public education, was developed. In 
1838 the Central High School for 
Boys was opened; a Girl’s Normal 
School, was established in 1848. 

Since then public schools in Phila- 
delphia have increased in number, in 
importance and have been constantly 
modernized. There are six Teacher 
Training and Practice Schools: 14 
Senior High Schools; 25 Junior High 
and Trade Schools; and 205 elemen- 
tary schools. The average enroll- 
ment is more than 300,000 pupils, and 
yearly cost per pupil, ranges from 
$439.20 in the Normal School, to 
$75.99 in the elementary grades. 

The Roman Catholic High and 
Parochial School System in Phila- 
delphia supports 12 high schools with 
14 annexes, 15 academies, and 132 
parish schools, having an average 
enrollment of 110,000. 

Musical Education in Philadel- 
phia, which has been more or less 
notable for more than a century, has 
been advanced to leadership through 
two of its institutions, the Philadel- 
phia Orchestra, which has steadily 
advanced to first place among the 
great symphonic organizations in the 
world, since its foundation in 1900; 
and the Curtis Institute of Music, 
founded in 1924 by Cyrus H. K. 
Curtis. The Curtis Institute occu- 
pies the former town house of George 
W. Childs Drexel, at the southeast 
corner of Eighteenth and Locust 
Streets, which building has been con- 
siderably enlarged and altered for its 
new purpose. Only the exceptionally 
talented young musicians are ac- 
cepted as students and already the 
Institute has gained world fame. 
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Philadelphia rejoices in possessing 
the oldest circulating library in this 
country, The Library Company of 
Philadelphia—founded by  Ben- 
jamin Franklin and his friends of The 
Junto in 1731. Included in the treas- 
ures of this famed institution is the 
collection of rare volumes gathered 
by James Logan, who assembled the 
first great private library in this part 
of America and who gave it to the 
city, whereby it became the first pub- 
lic library in America. 

The Library.Company, in 1940, re- 
moved its collections to its Ridgway 
Library Branch, at Broad and Chris- 
tian Streets, which was opened in 
1878 under the will of Dr. James 
Rush, as a memorial to his wife, 
Mrs. Phoebe Ann (Ridgway) Rush. 
The Free Library of Philadelphia 
is a vast system of libraries, serving 
both adults and children, consisting 
of the Central Library on Logan 
Square at Nineteenth and Vine 
Streets, and 42 branch libraries and a 
bookmobile which bring library serv- 
ices to all parts of the city. The cen- 
tral building facade is reminiscent of 
the Ministry of Marine in Paris. Al- 
though this institution is a relatively 
new one in a city that. prides itself on 
its ancient organizations, it has 
grown from very modest beginnings 
in 1891 into one of the large library 
enterprises in America. Starting its 
activities with a $15,000 appropria- 
tion from City Council and a bequest 
of $250,000 from George 5S. Pepper, 
the real founder of the library, it has 
grown by 1953 to a collection of more 
than a million and_ three-quarter 
volumes, and has a home use of books 
in excess of four million volumes a 
year. 

Among the great collections avail- 
able at the Central Library are the 
Hampton L. Carson Collection illus- 
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trating the development of English 
common law; the John F. Lewis col- 
lections of illuminated medieval and 
oriental manuscripts and 119,589 
engraved portraits; the collection of 
Early American children’s books, 
gift of Dr. A. S. W. Rosenbach; the 
Widener Memorial Gift which in- 
cludes the Four Folios of Shakespeare 
in original bindings and illuminated 
manuscripts; the Edwin A. Fleisher 
Music Collection of orchestral scores; 
the William M. Elkins Library of 
Americana, first editions and manu- 
scripts of Oliver Goldsmith, and a 
collection of memorabilia and _ first 
editions of Dickens. The Free Lib- 
rary also contains the Thomas Mc- 
Kean Collectionillustrating the history 
and development of the automobile. 

The University Library, Thirty- 
fourth and Walnut Streets was built 
in 1892, has long outgrown the orig- 
inal building, and one of the latest 
additions to it, was erected in 1932, 
to provide space for the Horace 
Howard Furness collection of Shakes- 
pereana. The library includes many 
special collections of great value and 
interest, including the Curtis collec- 
tion of Franklin imprints, probably 
the best in existence; the Lea collec- 
tion of. Medieval History; The Grib- 
bel-Penniman Collection of Sanskrit 
Manuscripts, the Clothier collection 
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of American Plays, and the Penniman 
collection of Early Volumes on Educa- 
tion. The library has 826,000 volumes. 

The Historical Society of Penn- 
sylvania, Southwest corner of Thir- 
teenth and Locust Streets, was or- 
ganized in 1824. Approximately 
half a million books, pamphlets, news- 
papers, and broadsides are housed in 
the Society’s building. Many of 
these are items of the greatest rarity 
and historical importance; books and 
pamphlets from the library of Ben- 
jamin Franklin; issues of the presses 
of the Bradfords, Franklin, Keimer, 
Saur, Robert Bell, Aitken, Cist, 
Carey and others; the Cassel collection 
of Pennsylvania German imprints; 
the Baker collection of Washing- 
toniana; the Charlemagne Tower col- 
lection of colonial laws; the Kennedy 
collection of more than 700 water 
colors of Philadelphia buildings, 
painted between 1836 and 1896; and 


the important collections of The Gen- 
ealogical Society of Pennsylvania. The 
newspaper collection embraces at least 
one Philadelphia newspaper for each 
year from 1720 to the present time. 

In the Manuscripts Department 
are some of the most important collec- 
tions of early documents in America. 

Mercantile Library, Tenth Street 
between Market and Chestnut, is the 
second oldest circulating library in 
Philadelphia. It was founded in 
1820, and has a collection of books 
at once large and useful to the general 
reader, and constantly being aug- 
mented. 

Law Libraries—The principal law 
library in the city is that of the Law 
Association, which has apartments in 
City Hall. The Hirst Free Law 
Library, founded by Julius Lucas 
Hirst, in 1883, is in the Fidelity- 
Philadelphia Trust Building, Broad 


and Sansom Streets. 


Vill 


Broad Street and the Financial Center 


BROAD Street was 
one of the two 
thoroughfares 
which bears a 
name on the orig- 
inal plan of the 
city, made by 
Thomas Holme, 
who was William Penn’s Surveyor- 
General. The other thoroughfare, 
named on that plan, was High, now 
Market Street. Broad Street is 113 
feet in width, and Market Street is 
100 feet. 

Broad Street is the fourteenth 
street running North and South, from 
the Delaware River, but on the orig- 
ina! plan it figured out as the twelfth 
street. 
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Broad and Chestnut Sts. 


Where the City Hall now stands, 
during the Eighteenth Century, there 
was a plot, more or less marked by a 
road that formed an imperfect circle 
around it. About the middle of that 
century, owners of fast horses, held 
races around it, and it might be said 
to have been a municipal race track. 
Colonel Washington attended one of 
the Spring Meetings of the Jockey 
Club, held there in 1773. There were 
few buildings on Market Street, west 
of Broad in those days, and to some 
Philadelphians of the period, the plot 
was the “Commons,” although the 
term was used loosely to indicate any 
of the unoccupied lots west of the 
city. During the Revolution this 
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designation became familiar through 
the execution of spies, deserters and 
others in Broad Street, South of the 
race track. 

Broad and Market Streets again at- 
tracted attention in 1800, when the 
engine house of the first Water 
Works constructed in this country 
was put up in the center of the 
ground. Although this enterprise 
was entirely utilitarian at the begin- 
ning, it developed into the first bit of 
civic ornamentation the country had 
witnessed. The engine house, alluded 
to laughingly as ‘‘a pepper-box,”’ was 
not without its architectural beauties, 
and around it, the City Fathers laid 
out a garden. The latter was made 
attractive by the use of tall, graceful 
lombardy poplars, and in the eastern 
part of the grounds, a fountain, also 
the first public improvement of its 
kind to be seen in the United States, 
was erected. Its central figure was a 
very graceful piece of wood carving, 
and its replica in bronze, which still 
may be seen in Fairmount Park, 
near the Aquarium, is regarded even 
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by the present generation as a thing 
of genuine beauty. 

The interest taken by Philadel- 
phians in the Garden at the Water 
Werks attracted attention to Broad 
Street for the first time. In 1814 a 
market shed was erected in the middle 
of Broad Street, a little north of 
Chestnut Street, and corresponding 
to the site of the old gallows ground. 
During the War of 1812, the Water 
Works Gardens was the scene of 
patriotic picnics, Fourth-of-July ora- 
tory, and hilarity generally. In 1825 
the engine house at this point was re- 
moved, and the ground cleared for a 
new improvement. Then it was that 
in place of the Gardens, four small 
parks were laid out, being separated 
by Broad Street and Market Street, 
which transformed the former cir- 
cular tract. These were fenced in and 
named Penn Squares, a name which 
survives in that of the thoroughfare 
South of City Hall, which is called 
South Penn Square. In 1871 the 
ground was broken for the erection of 
the “Public Buildings,” because it was 
originally intended to erect a building 
in each of the four squares, but by the 
next year, when the cornerstone was 
laid, the enterprise had developed 
into one monster building, the present 
City Hall. 

In 1864 the Union League Club 
House at Broad and Sansom Streets 
was opened and thus drew renewed 
attention to the thoroughfare, al- 
though the Academy of Natural 
Sciences had erected a building on 
the northwest corner in 1840, and a 
dozen years later a large hotel, the 
La Pierre House, where Thackeray 
had stopped on his second visit to 
Philadelphia, in 1856, was erected in 
the belief that the social migration 
westward had begun. 

But in those years Broad Street was 
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a rather tawdry avenue—two lines of 
tracks, upon which freight cars, and 
coal cars were drawn by strings of 
mules, did not add perceptibly to its 
cultural influence. Churches were 
erected upon it, and at the northeast 
corner of Broad and Walnut Streets 
stood the handsome mansion, and 
great garden of James Dundas, built 
in 1839 upon the site of what had been 
Vauxhall Garden 1815-1825. 

Aside from these few bright spots 
on Broad Street, before the Civil War, 
there was little else to be found but 
railroad “depots,” flour commission 
houses, and coal yards. The present 
majestic Masonic Temple, at the 
northeast corner of Broad and Filbert 
Streets, occupies a site which for- 
merly had been begrimed with coal 
Cust. 

After the Civil War the real devel- 
opment of Broad Street was begun, 
and it was only during the last 
twenty-five years that the great ave- 
nue has been opened up and built 
upon from the League Island Navy 
Yard, to the Montgomery County 
line, a distance of twelve miles, prob- 
ably the longest straight street in any 
American city. 

Fine mansions began to make their 
appearance on the street in the late 
sixties of the last century, nearly all 
of them surrounded by beautiful 
lawns or gardens. When he retired 
from the stage, the great tragedian, 
Edwin Forrest remodelled a fine 
brown-stone residence at the south- 
west corner of Master Streets, and 
enough of it can be seen today to give 
an idea of what the house was when 
the actor died there, in 1872. For the 
last fifty-five years the building has 
been occupied by the School of De- 
sign for Women, now the Moore 
Institute. 

In the past all the great parades or 


processions for which Philadelphia 
has been famed, have been seen on 
Broad Street. The popularity of the 
automobile has caused the thorough- 
fare to be, through a great part of its 
distance, favored by motor car sales- 
rooms. Forty years ago, when Broad 
Street was impassable for thousands 
of cyclists, the bicycle salesrooms and 
supply houses crowded one another 
upon the thoroughfare. 

While bicycle was king in Philadel- 
phia, the first move to make the 
street a financial center was taken, al- 
though at the time, the consequences 
were undreamed of, even by the off- 
cials of the Girard Trust Company, 
which was the pioneer in the move- 
ment. It was in 1890 when the 
company erected a large office build- 
ing at the northeast corner of Broad 
and Chestnut Streets, and the daring 
—some Philadelphians at the time 
called it foolhardy—move, was some- 
thing more of a sensation than a nine- 
day wonder. 

The office building soon became un- 
able to accommodate all who wanted 
to be tenants; the trust company’s 
business expanded so rapidly, that it, 
too required more space; so, after 
four years, four additional floors were 
added to the structure, and in ten 
years it was recognized that a newer 
and larger home was needed. The 
outcome of this was the erection of the 
beautiful Pantheon-like structure at 
the northwest corner of Broad and 
Chestnut Streets, which was opened 
for business in 1908. 

Office buildings, trust companies 
and banks followed the lead. Broad 
Street was recognized as the future 
financial center of Philadelphia, which 
finally did what no other great city in 
Europe or America had done in three 
centuries—moved its money market 
to a new location. 
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Philadelphia’s financial district had 
originally been in Front Street, for in 
the early days there was little differ- 
ence between a merchant and a 
banker, excepting that there were no 
banks. When the banker entered and 
the merchant let him handle his finan- 
cial business, Third Street became 
the financial district. The first mod- 
ern Merchant’s Exchange building 
still stands at Third, Doek and Wal- 
nut Streets. For more than a century 
Third Street was the center of the 
local money market, but in 1913, the 
Stock Exchange moved to the pres- 
ent Stock Exchange building, 1411- 
1419 Walnut Street, and a few finan- 
cial establishments which lingered in 
the old district by degrees came into 

the new district, and even have car- 
ried it a quarter-mile west of Broad 
Street. 

In 1928 Drexel Co. moved into 
their granite building at Fifteenth and 
Walnut Streets, a structure strongly 
suggestive ‘of a Florentine palace of 
the Fourteenth Century; a year or so 
later, the Fidelity-Philadelphia 
Trust Company erected its enor- 
mous building at Broad and Walnut 
Streets, where the Dundas-Lippincott 
Mansion, and Vauxhall Garden had 


beautified the corner for a century. 
After the Real Estate Trust Com- 
pany moved to its new Colonial 
building at 15th and Sansom Sts., its 
former home on the southeast corner 
of Broad and Chestnut Sts. was re- 
modeled for the Western Saving 
Fund Society. At the southwest 
corner is the building of the Land 
Title Bank and Trust Company. 

The Philadelphia National 
Bank, oldest and largest financial 
institution in the city, is located at 
Broad and Chestnut St. At Fifteenth 
and Chestnut Streets, the Pennsyl- 
vania Company, the oldest Trust 
Company in the city, put up its fine 
structure in 1925, and in 1928, the 
ProvidentTrust Companystretched 
the district to the southeast corner of 
Seventeenth and Chestnut Streets. 

Nearly every large bank or trust 
company in Philadelphia has a branch 
in this district. 

A massive building erected in 1912 
to house the Manufacturers Club, 
which later became the Bankers and 
Manufacturers Club is now the 
Central-Penn National Bank 
Building, having been remodeled to 
become the main office of that finan- 
cial institution in October, 1950. 


IX 


Market and Chestnut Streets and their Shops— 
Department Store District 


MarKET Street 
received its name 
from the fact that 
it was the street 
upon which the 
city’s market 
sheds were lirst 
erected. Its offi- 





cial name, given it by William Penn, 
was High Street, reminiscent of the 
High Streets to be met with in the 
English towns and boroughs of the 
period, because it really was named 
before it had been called into exist- 
ence. It stretches in a straight line 
westward across the city from the 
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Delaware River to the Delaware 
County Line—or Cobb’s Creek, a 
distance of a little more than five 
miles. 

From the time the city was settled, 
in 1682, until the present time, it has 
continued to be the chief business 
thoroughfare of Philadelphia. Its 
character has been changed more 
than once, and parts of it—from 
Fourth Street to Ninth Street, before 
1812, were largely given over to the 
larger dwellings, of the better class 
inhabitants. In the early years, a 
directory of Market Street was a blue 
book of Philadelphia’s prominent 
citizens, all leaders in its life and 
business, and from various other his- 
torical facts, Market Street has been 
acclaimed the most Historic Highway 
in America. 

Unfortunately, the ruthless hand 
of progress has swept away every his- 
toric structure on the thoroughfare; 
the last one to go was The Royal 
Standard Tavern, which stood on 
the east corner of Strawberry Street, 
now No. 214. In this old tavern a 
lodge of Freemasons held their meet- 
ings in 1749, and perhaps earlier, but, 
in 1934, the building was supplanted 
by a modern business structure. 

Of its brilliant historic tract, only 
sites remain today on Market Street, 
and even two of these have lately been 
made less presentable by the removal 
of buildings and transforming the 
spaces into parking lots for motor 
cars. Therefore, if the visitor desires 
to see where President Washing- 
ton, President Adams, and Robert 
Morris, once lived, they will be 
shown a parking lot, on the South 
side of Market Street, East of Sixth, 
where once the buildings were num- 
bered 526, 528 and 530. 

Perhaps the visitor would like to 
see where the Declaration of Inde- 


pendence was written at the south- 
west corner of Seventh and Market 
Streets. In 1776 there stood at this 
location, a three-and-a-half story 
brick dwelling, where, on the second 
floor, Thomas Jefferson had his 
lodgings while attending the Conti- 
nental Congress. In the front room, 
which was Jefferson’s parlor, library, 
and sitting room, the great Virginian 
penned that immortal document. 
But the building was removed in 
1883, and the bank structure, which 
replaced it, was removed in 1935. 
Today a parking lot, unmarked by 
any memorial, occupies the site. 

Almost every block on the street, 
from the Delaware River to Broad 
Street, has its story to tell of the 
historic figures who once had their 
homes in it. The list is a very long 
one. We may refer to a few of them, 
or to events which have made the 
sites historic. 

At the present 110, near Front 
Street, Robert Aitken, printed the 
first Bible in English in this coun- 
try, in 1782; in a building which stood 
at 134 and 136, Dunlap and Clay- 
poole, in 1784, published the first 
daily newspaper in America, The 
General Advertiser. In its columns, 
Washington’s Farewell Address 
was first given to the world, Sept. 19, 
1796; and in its issue for September 
19, 1787, the Constitution of the 
United States first saw light in pub- 
lic print. The Historical Society of 
Pennsylvania, in 1927, marked the 
site with a bronze tablet, which was 
ceremoniously unveiled. 

At the southwest corner of Front 
and Market Streets stood, until 1883, 
the London Coffee House, which 
served the financiers, and insurance 
brokers as their only “Exchange,” 
from 1754 until after the Revolution. 
Market Street, and Front and Second 
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Streets, near that thoroughfare, was 
“Printing House Square,” for more 
than half.a century. All the printers 
had their shops as close to this busi- 
ness center as possible. Benjamin 
Franklin had his printing shop on the 
north side of Market Street, near 
Second, the site of 135, and lived 
there for many years; but when he 
decided to retire he built himself a 
house in Franklin’s Court, between 
Third and Fourth Streets. House and 
Court have long since been obliter- 
ated, but the Court was-cut through 
to Chestnut Street a century ago, and 
the narrow lane, which is entered 
through an arch on Market Street, is 
now known as South Orianna Street. 
President Woodrow Wilson’s grand- 
father, James Wilson, lived in this 
street as editor of The Aurora, in 
1813. It was in his house in Frank- 
lin’s Court, that the great philosopher 
and statesman died, in 1790. It was 
on his former home (No. 135) that he 
erected his first lightning rod. 

From these printing shops had 
come Franklin’s “Poor Richard” 
Almanack, first American Editions of 
English Classics; the first City Direc- 
tory to be issued in this country, that 
for 1785; the first American magazine, 
Franklin’s “General Magazine and 
Historical Chronicle for all the Brit- 
ish Plantations in America,” in 1741, 
and many newspapers. Oliver Evans, 
that industrious genius and inventor, 
had his shop and home on Market 
Street; two of them, in fact, one at 
705 Market Street and the other, at 
the southeast corner of Ninth and 
Market, from 1799 to 1804. In the 
latter year he built his historic am- 
phibious machine, driven by steam— 
a boat on the river, and a steam 
wagon on wheels, on the land. This 
first power-driven wagon ever seen 
in America, was a success. 


Market sheds, which caused early 
Philadelphians to call High Street 
Market Street, were built in the mid- 
dle of the thoroughfare, from Front . 
to Eighth Streets, the market being 
extended gradually as the population 
increased westward. The last exten- 
sion was made in 1816, when the last 
sheds were erected, except for a shed, 
erected in the thirties, which was put 
up from Fifteenth to Sixteenth 
Streets. With the advent of the 
street railways, the sheds had to go, 
and between 1859 and 1860 all were 
removed. 

Before the street passenger railways 
were introduced there were railways 
laid on Market Street, and in 1838, 
the Philadelphia and Columbia 
Railroad, which was the father of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad, loaded its 
passengers on cars in front of the 
Allegheny House, at 814. There was 
a “depot”’ at the southeast corner of 
Eleventh and Market Streets, where 
passengers for Baltimore and Wash- 
ington started, in 1842. This was the 
terminus of the Philadelphia, Wil- 
mington, and Baltimore Rail- 
road. In 1854 the same depot was 
used by the Pennsylvania Railroad, 
for passengers for Pittsburgh and the 
West. At the southwest corner of 
Thirteenth and Market Streets, the 
Pennsylvania Railroad had its freight 
station, in 1853, in which building, in 
1876, after it had been altered, John 
Wanamaker gave Philadelphians 
their first department store. 

Wiseacres freely predicted the 
great merchant’s bankruptcy, for the 
folly of expecting to do business so 
far westward. But he only pioneered, 
and business in Philadelphia has con- 
sistently extended westward, al- 
though the department store area has 
remained east of Broad Street. 

Market Street having witnessed the 
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evolution of the country’s transporta- 
tion, from horse-drawn wagons; Cone- 
stoga wagons, with their six horses; 
horse-cars, cable cars, and electric 
cars, quite naturally boasted of the 
first high speed line in the city. This 
was the subway-elevated system, 
which was opened in 1907. Now 
there.is a spur of subway on Eighth 
Street, which connects with the 
Broad Street Subway, at Girard 
Avenue, and which also carries trains 
over the Delaware River Bridge to 
Camden. The Eighth Street sub- 
way at present is not in operation 
South of Market Street, but extends 
to Eighteenth and Locust Streets, and 
ultimately will penetrate West Phila- 
delphia. At present the Market 
Street line is elevated after crossing 
the Schuylkill River, but the subway 
has been carried under that stream to 
Thirty-second Street, although this 
section is not yet in operation. 

Since the erection of the Delaware 
River Bridge, in 1926, the eastern end 
of Market Street—that is, that part 
of it east of Sixth Street, has been 
changed in character and is less busy 
of aspect. But the Department 
Store area, beginning at Seventh is 
one of the busiest shopping districts 
in Philadelphia. Great stores like 
Strawbridge & Clothier, Gimbel 
Brothers, and Lit Brothers, are all 
collected in this section; lesser, but 
important shops are found close, at 
Eleventh Street Snellenburg & 
Company has its large department 
store, and at Thirteenth Street, 
stands the immense granite structure 
of the Wanamaker Store. 

The old Post Office and Federal 
Building at Ninth and Market Streets, 
was supplanted by the modern Fed- 
eral Court Building, and at Thir- 
tieth and Market Streets, the great 
new General Post Office Building, 


opposite the PRR Station, has been 
in operation since 1935. 

Market Street which had the first 
moving picture theaters in the city, 
still retains a large number of theater 
buildings, one of them, The Mast- 
baum, at Twentieth Street, having 
the largest seating capacity of any 
playhouse in the city, for it can com- 
fortably take care of 6,000 persons. 
Other large theaters on Market 
Street include the Fox, at Sixteenth 
Street, and the Stanley, at Nine- 
teenth Street. 

Chestnut Street, which parallels 
Market Street, on the South is 
crowded with the better type shops, 
and generally speaking its shop win- 
dows which are artistically dressed 
appeal to the discriminating buyers, 
and to shoppers of taste. Two of the 
large Department Stores—John Wan- 
amaker, and Gimbel Brothers also 
front on Chestnut Street. 

For two generations Chestnut 
Street has been a fashionable promen- 
ade, but it is today, perhaps, more of 
a fine business thoroughfare. The 
shops begin at Eighth Street, and 
when Third Street was the financial 
center, Chestnut Street East of Sixth 
was clustered with banks and trust 
companies. Like many other dis- 
tricts, this section has undergone a 
tremendous transformation, even dur- 
ing the last twenty years, for the 
financial center, with all it means 
has definitely moved to Broad Street. 

A century ago, the persons of 
wealth and fashion, who had been 
driven off Market Street by the ex- 
tension of market sheds, and the 
noisy traffic of business, as it was in 
the days of cobble paved roadways, 
sought the refined quiet Chestnut 
Street then offered. Handsome and 
spacious mansions, in the typical 
Philadelphia red-brick with white 
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marble trimmings, were erected on 
the thoroughfare, usually in blocks, 
and given names reminiscent of Old 
London—there were Girard Row, 
from Eleventh to Twelfth Streets, 
which later generations came to know 
as “Piano Row,” after the residences 
had been reduced to store fronts; 
Boston Row, west of Twelfth, whose 
most famed inhabitant was Rebecca 
Gratz; Clinton Square, west of 
Broad Street; and Colonnade Row, 
west of Fifteenth Street. All these 
real estate operations were not built 
at the same time, but roughly speak- 
ing, in the thirties and forties of the 
last century. Girard Row, the block 
erected by the trustees of the estate 
of Stephen Girard, became the most 
highly regarded in the city, for it had 
all those conveniences which were 
looked upon as modern when they 
were built. In these four story 
dwellings were to be found bath tubs, 
and an improved heater system; they 
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also had gas introduced into them 
soon after illuminating gas was ob- 
tainable, only a short time after the 
buildings were occupied. ‘These were 
comforts looked for vainly in any 
other row of dwellings in Philadel- 
phia, at that time. 

Naturally Chestnut Street is not 
without its historic past, and fortu- 
nately retains a few historic buildings, 
most closely connected with the es- 
tablishment of the United States. 
Among the surviving structures is 
Carpenters Hall, the home of the 
Carpenters Company, the oldest 
trade guild in this country. ‘This 
building sets back from the street in 
Carpenters Court, between Third and 
Fourth Streets and in it, in 1774, the 
first Continental Congress held its 
sessions. Many of the early institu- 
tions of Philadelphia spent their in- 
fancy within its walls. Between 
Fourth and Fifth Streets may still be 
seen the Old Custom House. In 
1836 it was the center of President 
Jackson’s Bank War, for it then was 
the Second Bank of the United 
States. 

A block further westward stands 
the Independence Hall group of 
structures. In Independence Hall, 
then the State House of Pennsyl- 
vania, the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence was adopted in 1776, and 
the Constitution of the United 
States framed in 1787. In the build- 
ing at the southwest corner of Fifth 
Street, which was erected as the City 
Hall in 1790, the first Supreme 
Court of the United States sat for 
the ten years Philadelphia was the 
capital of the nation. At the other 
end of the block, at the southeast 
corner of Sixth Street, which was 
erected as the District Court House, 
Congress sat from 1790-1800, and it 
was the Capitol Building of the 
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United States. Within its halls 
President Washington was inaug- 
urated for his second term, and his 
successor, John Adams, was in- 
ducted into the Presidency for the 
first time. Consequently this group 
of buildings is regarded as the most 
historic in the country. 

Apart from the five buildings just 
noted, there are only historic sites re- 
maining on Chestnut Street, but 
some of these must bring a little bit 
of thrill to the imaginative visitor. 
At 315 Chestnut Street stands the 
Bank of North America, the first 
bank in the United States, but un- 
fortunately not occupying the original 
building. This institution played its 
part in financing the country at the 
close of the Revolution. A little 
further westward, in the same block, 
once stood the cabinet shop of Ben- 
jamin Randolph, a relative of Thomas 
Jefferson, and in whose house the 
latter made his home when he at- 
tended the first Congress. Randolph 
made the portable desk for Jefferson, 
after the latter’s design, upon which 
the Declaration of Independence was 
written. 

At the southeast corner of Fourth 
and Chestnut Streets stood the book 
store of Matthew Carey, and from 
Carey’s publishing house came the 
novels of Fennimore Cooper, the 
works of Washington Irving, and 
earlier, the novels of the author of 
“Waverley,” long before Sir Walter 
Scott had been identified with them, 
were first given to the American read- 
ing public. 

Gilbert Stuart had his first studio 
in Philadelphia at the southeast cor- 
ner of Fifth and Chestnut Streets, 
and there Washington sat to him for 
the famed Athenaeum portrait. A 
block to the westward, where there 
is now a parking lot, a few feet west 


of Sixth Street, stood for sixty years, 
the first and second Chestnut Street 
Theaters. In this magnificent play- 
house, then equal to any in London, 
the national song, “Hail Columbia’”’ 
was first sung in 1798. The Theater 
was the most famous in America in 
its time, and the greatest English 
actors who visited this country in its 
day, were seen upon its stage. In 
this same block, and virtually upon 
the same site, stood the mansion of 
the French Ambassador, the Cheval- 
ier de Luzerne, who represented 
Louis XVII here during part of the 
Revolution. It was at a grand fete 
the Ambassador gave in honor of 
General Washington and General 
Greene in 1781 that what has been 
called the first American Opera, was 
first heard. This really was a masque, 
called ‘““Temple of Minerva,’’ the 
libretto and music written by Francis 
Hopkinson, which included the germ 
of the later song by Hopkinson’s son. 
One couplet in one of the songs in the 
masque probably embarrassed Wash- 
ington, who was present, for it runs: 


Hail Columbia’s godlike son, 
Hail the glorious Washington! 


If this may not be properly re- 
garded as the first American opera, 
there is no doubt that William Henry 
Fry’s opera, ‘‘Leonora,”’ which was 
sung in the Chestnut Street Theater, 
in 1845, was the first grand opera 
written by an American. 

The great P. T. Barnum started in 
the museum business at the south- 
east corner of Seventh and Chestnut 
Streets, in 1850, long before he was 
identified with a circus. His museum 
was too small for the Jenny Lind con- 
certs, so he leased the Chestnut 
Street Theater for the performances. 
Barnum’s Museum was destroyed 
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by fire in 1851, and the great show- 
man went to New York. 

Robert Morris the financier of the 
Revolution, and America’s first great 
financial wizard, at the height of his 
success, began the erection of a pala- 
tial mansion for himself, on the block, 
from Seventh to Eighth Streets, and 
extending back to Walnut Street. 
This was begun in 1794, and before it 


could be completed, Morris’s land 


speculations brought him to ruin. 

Opposite to this property on Chest- 
nut Street, in 1793, the French Bal- 
loonist, J. P. Blanchard, who made 
the first balloon ascension in this 
country the same year, from the yard 
of the Walnut Street Jail, at Sixth 
Street, exhibited his historic aerostat, 
and his “wonderful carriage propelled 
by an automaton.” 

At Ninth and Chestnut Streets 
stood two historic hotels—The Con- 
tinental, at the southeast corner and 
The Girard House, at the northeast 
corner. The latter was the first to be 
built, in 1850, and among its guests 
whose names were familiar to every- 
one were Thackeray, in 1853, and 
“Coal Oil” Johnny Steele, in 1864. 
The hotel site is now covered by the 
Gimbel Brothers store. The Con- 
tinental opened in 1860, when it was 
proudly acclaimed the largest hostelry 
on this continent, and had among its 
eminent guests, The Prince of 
Wales, afterward King Edward VII, 
The Emperor Dom Pedro, of Brazil; 
Abraham Lincoln, Charles Dick- 
ens, The first Japanese Embassy to 
the United States, in June, 1860. 
Buffalo Bill, otherwise Col. William 


F. Cody, and P. T. Barnum, always 
made the Continental their head- 
quarters when in Philadelphia. In 
1925 the Benjamin Franklin 
Hotel, a much larger house, replaced 
the historic but old-fashioned place. 

In the building at the northwest 
corner of Tenth and Chestnut Streets, 
then the quarters of the Western 
Union Telegraph Company in Phila- 
delphia, the first long distance 
demonstration of the telephone, 
was given on April 2, 1877. Elisha 
P. Gray gave the demonstration. A 
piano played here was heard by an 
audience in Steinway Hall, New 
York. In the same block, on the site 
of the Chestnut Street Opera House, 
the first building of the Academy of 
the Fine Arts was built in 1809. 
This structure was altered into a 
theater in 1870. 

West of Broad Street historic sites, 
except those of local significance, are 
not to be found. Until forty or fifty 
years ago this section contained the 
residences of many Philadelphians of 
wealth and social position. But dur- 
ing the last half century business has 
gradually forced out the last rem- 
nants of fashionable dwellings, ex- 
cepting for apartment hotels; and in 
their place there have sprung up many 
fashionable shops, where individual 
tastes are more studied than in the 
larger establishments. The motion 
picture theaters also have penetrated 
this section, and within half-a-dozen 
blocks, there are half-a-dozen cinema 
playhouses of the better class. Nearer 
Broad Street, are branch banks and 
office buildings. 


xX 


City and Federal Government buildings 


SOON after Phila- 
delphia was laid 
out, all the build- 
ings which were 
connected with 
the government— 
either City or Pro- 
vincial—seem_ to 
have been in the vicinity of Second 
and High, or Market Streets, and 
while at the present time this custom 
has been departed from, the City 
Hall, the largest local structure in 
the city is to be found in Market 
Street, exactly one mile westward 
from the first town hall. 

Government of a large and pop- 
ulous city is not so simple a mattér as 
that which guided Philadelphia two 
and a quarter centuries ago. Even 
the City Hall has an Annex, which 
is considerably larger than the Muni- 
cipal headquarters of many American 
cities. Also the buildings required for 
the proper operation of the govern- 
ment are more numerous than the 
total number of buildings in many 
towns. For instance, more than 100 
buildings are required for the fire 
department alone; more than 50 are 
necessary for the police department. 
In addition there are the city hos- 
pitals, 21 swimming pools, to say 
nothing of public school buildings, and 
recreation centers, all of which have 
buildings upon them. 

City Hall at the junction of Broad 
and Market Streets remains the tall- 
est, and probably the largest struc- 
ture in Philadelphia. It is an example 
of the solid construction of a day that 
knew not structural steel, although 
the driving of the Market Street 
Subway under it, and of the Broad 





City Hall Tower 
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Street Subway, around it, may be 
said now to rest upon structural steel, 
making it a remarkable example of the 
wonders of modern engineering. 

The building is composed of white 
marble, backed up with tremendously 
thick walls of brick. It was begun in 
1872, and in 1901, when the structure 
was regarded as completed, it had 
cost $26,000,000. Architecturally it 
has been condemned, because of the 
variety of styles and orders to be 
found in it; but generally speaking, it 
reflects ideas that were prominent in 
the French Renaissance, a strong re- 
flection of which may be found in its 
Mansard roof. There is a great deal, 
in some of the details of the building, 
that is worthy of admiration. 

In each of the four corners of the 
building is a geometric, or hanging 
stairway, of granite, and they are un- 
equaled in the world; although the 
thousands of visitors to City Hall, 
who use the stairways or see them 
daily, never give them a thought, but 
they are to be numbered among the 
wonders of the world. The Tower of 
City Hall, rises to a height of 547 
feet, 33 inches, including the bronze 
statue of William Penn, 37 feet tall, 
which surmounts it, and at its base 
the walls of the tower are 15 feet 
thick, millions of brick being used in 
its construction. The clock story in 
the tower which is of metal is fitted 
with four dials, each 26 feet in diam- 
eter, and each 361 feet, 13 inches from 
the ground, measuring to the center 
of the dial. The hands upon the dials 
are operated by compressed air, and 
governed by a master clock. At the 
time the clock was set in motion, 
January 1, 1900, it was the highest 
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timepiece in the world, and its dial 
was very nearly the widest. 

City Hall, is also a County build- 
ing, for Philadelphia City comprises 
the whole county of Philadelphia. In 
it are the various State Courts, as 
well as the office of the Recorder of 
Deeds, the Register of Wills, the 
Sheriff, the office of the Mayor, 
the Bureau of Police, and many 
local and county offices. Across the 
street at Filbert Street, from Juniper 
to Thirteenth Streets, is the fifteen- 
story City Hall Annex erected in 
1927-28 to accommodate the various 
departments of City and County 
which were crowded in the main 
building. 

The Mayor’s Office, offices con- 
nected with the Executive Depart- 
ment, and City Council, which is 
the legislative branch of the City 
Government, have their quarters in 
City Hall. 

Municipal Auditorium (Conven- 
tion Hall), at 34th and Pine Streets, 
and its neighbor, The Commercial 
Museums, have been noted else- 
where, but the hospitals maintained 
by the City of Philadelphia, all of 
which are of large capacity are impor- 
tant factors in the City’s life and 
help, and are worthy of more than 
passing mention. All of them are 
modern in construction and in equip- 
ment. The Philadelphia General 
Hospital takes care of nearly 30,000 
cases a year, and has an average daily 
census of more than 2,000 patients. 
It is located at 34th and Pine Streets. 


The Hospital for Contagious 
Diseases is at Second and Luzerne 
Streets, and in 1934 took care of 
3,286 cases. It has an average daily 
census of 250 patients. 

The Hospital for Mental Dis- 
eases is the largest of the municipal 


institutions. It is located at By- 
berry, and has an average population 
of 6,000 patients. Not far from this 
is the Home for the Indigent, 
where more than 1,600 persons are 
cared for. 


The City of Philadelphia also owns 
its Gas Works, but these are oper- 
ated by a lessee, the Philadelphia 
Gas Works Company. The first 
Gas Works erected by the City was 
built in 1836. 


The Federal Government operates 
in Philadelphia three large build- 
ings which are comparatively new. 
The latest of these great structures is 
the new General Post Office at 
Thirtieth and Market Streets. This 
is one of the largest post office build- 
ings in the United States, and cost, 
with the land upon which it was 
built, $6,650,000. It was placed in 
service, June'24, 1935. Beneath it 
run the railway tracks of the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad, and mail trains de- 
liver their cargoes directly at the 
building. Its broad roof is con- 
structed for receiving mail by auto- 
giro planes; and, as it is on the bank 
of the Schuylkill River, it could re- 
ceive mail from boats, if that should 
be advisable. The building extends 
to Chestnut Street, and covers a plot 
460 feet by 386 feet. The United 
States Court House, Ninth Street, 
from Chestnut to Market, was opened 
in 1940. The first floor is occupied by 
the William Penn Annex to the Phila- 
delphia Post Office. This was 
opened in 1939. 


One of the landmarks in Philadel- 
phia, is the tall, stately building of 
the new Custom House, at Second 
and Chestnut Streets, which archi- 
tecturally is unlike any other struc- 
ture in the city. A tower, butressed 
by four wings at right angles to it, 
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rises more than 16 stories in height. 
The structure is built of stone and 
brick and is an imposing mass. The 
building was occupied in 1934. 


At Frankford is the Frankford 
Arsenal, the oldest United States 
structure in Philadelphia, dating from 
1815. Here, upon 92 acres there are 
about 150 buildings, devoted to the 
manufacture of small arms, ammuni- 
tion, artillery ammunition, and in- 
struments for use in the service. The 
Quartermaster Depot, at Twenty- 
first and Johnston Streets is an im- 
mense manufactory and storehouse 
for uniforms and other service equip- 
ment. 


League Island, which was given 
to the United States Government by 
the City of Philadelphia, which pur- 
chased it for $310,000, in 1862. It 
was converted into a Navy Yard, 
after the Civil War, and opened as a 
Naval Station in 1876. It no longer 
is an island, and contains 923 acres. 
It is one of the largest and most im- 
portant Naval Stations on the Atlan- 
tic Coast. It is a huge manufacturing 
plant, where the warships are built, 
where aeroplanes are constructed, and 
ships stored when ordered out of com- 
mission. One of the interesting ob- 
jects of the Navy Yard, is the cruiser 
Olympia, which was Admiral 
Dewey’s flag ship at the Battle of 
Manila Bay. 


The United States Naval Home, 
which formerly was called the Naval 
Asylum, at Twenty-fourth Street, 
and Gray’s Ferry Avenue, is a his- 
toric structure; for not only was this 
the first Naval hospital in the 
United States, but here was begun 
the United States Naval School, 
which was developed into the great 
Academy at Annapolis. The build- 
ing, which sits in a plot of 25 acres, is 
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built of marble, and was erected in 
1830, from designs by William Strick- 
land. The Naval School was opened 
here in 1838, under the Superintend- 
ence of the Commandant of the 
Asylum Commodore James Biddle, 
and continued until 1847, when it 
was reorganized and taken to Annap- 
olis, Maryland. 


The United States Mint, which 
occupies the block from Sixteenth to 
Seventeenth Streets and from Hamil- 
ton to Spring Garden Streets, is the 
third building erected by the Federal 
Government in this city, for the 
coinage of money. The building 
which was completed in 1901, at a 
cost of ground, building and equip- 
ment, of $2,000,000, is regarded as 
the most modern mint in the world. 
Coinage is now confined to silver and 
fractional coins of the United States, 
as gold is no longer used for the pur- 
pose. The mint also coins much of 
the currency for some of the South 
and Central American Republics, as 
well as that of the Republic of Cuba. 
The first Mint of the United States 
was authorized by Congress, April 2, 
1792, and the first building was 
erected at 37 and 39 North Seventh 
Street the same year. In 1833 a 
marble building for a new mint was 
erected on Chestnut Street, at Juni- 
per, on the site of the Widener Build- 
ing. This institution was in use until 
the present structure was ready for 
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occupancy. The mint has a wonder- 
ful historical collection of coins and 
medals. 

Among the recent Federal Govern- 
ment buildings erected in Philadel- 


phia, is the large United States 
Naval Hospital, at Seventeenth 
Street and Pattison Avenue. It is 
one of the largest institutions of its 
kind in this city. Opened in 1934. 


XI 


Philadelphia’ s Historic Churches 


As‘the first 
churches in Phila- 
delphia were the 
Meeting Houses 
of the Religious 
———= Society of Friends, 
a3. 6ealled Quakers, 
Barbadoes Store one would look 
for the oldest historic edifices in that 
sect. But, the oldest Quaker Meet- 
ing House is that built by the Free 
Quakers in 1783, at the southwest 
corner of Fifth and Arch Streets. 
The Free Quakers, as they called 
themselves, or “The Fighting Quak- 
ers,”’ as others called them, were the 
young, militants among the Quakers, 
who insisted upon responding to the 
call of the patriots, and shouldered 
their muskets in the War for Inde- 
pendence. This quaint brick build- 
ing has not been used for religious 
services since 1836. The membership 
had dwindled at that time, and as a 
sect, it may be regarded as extinct. 
The building was the home of the 
Apprentices Library from 1842 to 
1897, since which time it has had 
several tenants. 

Of the regular Friends Meeting 
Houses, the oldest is that at Fourth 
and Arch Streets, which was erected 
in 1804. Another old Meeting House, 
is that on Twelfth Street south of 
Market, which dates from 1812. The 





First Friends Meeting House in Phila- 
delphia was on Front Street south of 
Chestnut Street. It was erected in 
1684, and a bronze tablet marks the 
site. At Fourth and Arch Streets is 
the Friends Burial Ground, dating 
from 1690. It was the first commun- 
ity cemetery in this city. Among the 
distinguished dead who lie buried 
there are James Logan, Penn’s 
Secretary and later Governor of Penn- 
sylvania, and Lydia Darragh, one of 
the heroines of the Revolution, who 
died in 1789. 

The congregations of the First 
Baptist Church, and of the First 
Presbyterian Church, date from 
1695, but both these congregations 
now occupy very modern edifices, and 
the little store, which stood upon the 
Barbardoes Lot, at the northwest 
corner of Second and Chestnut, in 
which both congregations first held 
their services has long ago been re- 
moved, although a picture of the little 
frame structure survives. 

The oldest church building in Phila- 
delphia, therefore, is Gloria Dei, 
known popularly as ‘Old Swedes,”’ 
because it was built by the Lutheran 
Congregation of the Early Swedes, in 
1698-1700, supplanting a block house 
and church, built on the site in 1669. 
It stands on Swanson Street, south of 
Christian. For 130 years it was sup- 
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THE FREE QUAKER MEETING HOUSE 
S. W. Cor. 5th and Arch Sts. 
Oldest in Philadelphia 


plied by pastors sent over from 
Sweden, but in 1843, the congrega- 
tion united to the communion of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church, which 
has since directed its destinies. When 
the quaint little brick edifice was 
built, it was in the heart of the 
Indian-Swedish settlement or village, 
called Wiccaco. In many ways this 
is the city’s most interesting connec- 
tion with the past. The church still 
holds services regularly, and its Reg- 
ister of baptisms, marriages and 
burials is filled with names of makers 
of Philadelphia. In the ancient cem- 
etery surrounding the beautiful little 
church, lie the remains of Alexander 
Wilson, ornithologist, artist and 
poet, who had expressed a wish to 
have his tomb in this ground. Wil- 
son, who was a native of Scotland, 
became a naturalist in this country, 
and his monument is to be found in 
his eight volumes on “‘American Orni- 
thology.” He died in 1813. 

Christ Church, on Second Street, 
north of Market may justly be re- 
garded as the city’s most historic 
church building. Until the Revolu- 
tion it belonged to the Established 
Church, and naturally was close to 
the Colonial Government. Architec- 


turally, the edifice is of more than 
ordinary interest, for, although the 
present building is believed to date 
from 1727, the church was founded 
under a provision in the original 
charter of Charles II to William 
Penn. It was chartered by the Penn 
family, and subsidized by King Wil- 
liam III. Queen Anne, in 1708, pre- 
sented the communion silver. The 
baptismal font dates from 1695, and 
the church library, from 1697. There 
was a more primitive edifice on this 
site as early as 1695. This was en- 
larged from time to time, and the 
present building begun in 1727. It is 
believed it was constructed from plans 
drawn by James Porteus. The first 
competent architect in the Province. 
There are unmistakable signs that in 
Christ Church, the designer was in- 
spired by the work of Sir Christopher 
Wren, for there are characteristics 
strongly reminiscent of Wren’s 
church, St. Andrew by the Ward- 
robe, in London. 

During the Colonial period, Christ 
Church was the leading place of wor- 
ship in Philadelphia. It had a pew 
fitted up for the use of Governors, and 
after the Revolution, while Philadel- 
phia was the national capital, a sim- 
ilar provision was made for the 
President of the United States— 
to attend worship there. Washing- 
ton, Adams and Franklin had 
pews there, the latter’s family at- 
tending for many years. Many dis- 
tinguished persons lie buried in the 
church and in the yard beside it, but 
the church burial ground, where 
Franklin and his family rest, is at 
Fifth and Arch Streets. In the yard 
beside the church lie Robert Morris, 
the financier of the Revolution; the 
Rt. Rev. William White, rector of 
the church, and the first Episcopal 
Bishop of Pennsylvania; Major-Gen- 
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eral Charles Lee, a soldier in the 
Revolution; and, since 1906, James 
Wilson, one of the signers of the 
Declaration of Independence. In the 
burial ground at Fifth and Arch 
Streets, many notables lie buried, 
among them Francis Hopkinson, 
one of the signers of the Declaration 
of Independence; General James 
Irvine, Major William Jackson, of 
the Revolution and Commodores 
Bainbridge and Dale. Peyton 
Randolph, first President of the 
Continental Congress also lies in this 
cemetery. 

St. Peter’s Episcopal Church, at 
Third and Pine Streets is the out- 
growth of Christ Church, and was 
built between 1758 and 1761. From 
its organization until 1832, it was 
governed by the Vestry of Christ 
Church, but since that time it has 
been under separate government. It 
is only a little less interesting to 
Philadelphians than Christ Church 
itself, and has memories that endear 
it to many of the older families in 
this city. Among the distinguished 
persons of another time who wor- 
shiped there was Washington, before 
he was President. The tower and 
spire, with the eight bells, which hang 
in the belfry were added in 1842, 
The Rev. Jacob Duche, who made 
the first prayer in the first Conti- 
nental Congress, frequently officiated 
in St. Peter’s but also was connected 
with Christ Church, until the Revolu- 
tion. His tomb is in the graveyard 
around the church, in which ground 
lie the remains of many once promi- 
nent persons, among them Commo- 
dore Stephen Decatur, over whose 
grave rises a tall shaft; and Lewis 
Hallam, the first great American 
actor, whose grave is unmarked. 

St. Paul’s Episcopal Church, 
Third Street, South of Walnut Street, 
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was built in 1761, and while an out- 
growth of Christ Church, was erected 
by members of the latter congrega- 
tion who had some difficulties with 
its government, and organized St. 
Paul’s as an independent church. 
The present building, like Christ 
Church and St. Peter’s, has been 
partly remodelled so far as the interior 
is concerned. One of the greatest 
preachers connected with St. Paul’s 
was Rev. Joseph Pilmore, who was 
a friend of John Wesley, and was 
sent to Philadelphia in 1769 as an 
itinerant preacher, and was respon- 
sible for organizing St. George’s 
Methodist Church. He joined the 
Episcopal Church, in 1784, and in 
1789 was called to St. Paul’s. In the 
small yard of the church is the vault 
of Edwin Forrest, the first great 
American tragedian, whose remains, 
and those of his family rest in this 
tomb. 

Old Pine Street (Third) Presby- 
terian Church, Fourth and Pine 
Streets, is the oldest Presbyterian 
building in Philadelphia, dating from 
1768. During the British occupation 
of the city, 1777-78, the soldiers al- 
most wrecked the building, and even 
dug up some of the graves. For 


many years the remains of David 
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‘ OLD PINE, 3RD PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH 
4th and Pine Sis. 
Was used for hospital and stable by British 
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Rittenhouse, the astronomer, rested 
in its graveyard. In 1837 the build- 
ing was altered into its present ap- 
pearance. There are numerous relics 
of the old Church, and of the old city 
to be seen in the church. In the 
churchyard is a monument to Cap- 
tain Charles Ross, who was a Com- 
mander of the First Troop of City 
Cavalry, which organization is still 
active although it dates from 1774, 
and has a fine Revolutionary record. 
There is also preserved the head 
stones marking the graves of two 
centenarians, one, Samuel Mc- 
Cutcheon, who died in 1767, and was 
said to have been 122 years old; and 
John Hutton, another Philadelphian 
who was 108 years old when he died, 
in 1792. 

St. George’s Methodist Church, 
Fourth Street, north of Race, is re- 
garded as the oldest Methodist 
Church in the world. The building 
was begun by a German Reformed 
Congregation, but was completed and 
occupied by the Methodists who had 
begun to meet in Arch Street and 
needed larger quarters. This was 
1769. During the British occupation 
of Philadelphia, the King’s cavalry- 
men used the church as a riding 
school. In 1773 the first annual Con- 
ference of Methodist Preachers in 
America was conducted in St. 
George’s Church. In preparing for 
the approach for the Delaware River 
Bridge, Fourth Street was lowered, 
and the church now has to be entered 
by means of a flight of stone steps. 

While the oldest congregation in 
Philadelphia is St. Joseph’s, in 
Willing’s Alley, near Fourth and 
Walnut Streets, the oldest Catholic 
Church is that of St. Mary’s, on 
Fourth Street, south of Locust, not 
three hundred feet from St. Joseph’s. 
The first public Catholic services 





ST. MARY’S CATHOLIC CHURCH 
4th St. below Locust St. 


were held in the small church built on 
the site of the present St. Joseph’s, in 
1732. This building later was en- 
larged, and replaced several times, the 
present edifice being the fourth on 
this site, and was erected in 1838. 
St. Mary’s church, which was an 
outgrowth of the earlier congrega- 
tion, was built and opened for ser- 
vices, in 1763. When the Philadel- 
phia Diocese was established, in 1808, 
and its first bishop, the Rt. Rev. 
Michael Egan, O. S. A., appointed 
to its head, St. Mary’s Church was 
enlarged to become the first Cath- 
olic Cathedral in this city. In 1886, 
the church was remodelled, and a new 
entrance built, but its exterior was 
not materially changed. The church- 
yard of St. Mary’s contain the re- 
mains of many who were prominent 
characters in the early days of the 
Republic. Among these were Com- 
modore John Barry, Thomas Fitz 
Simons and Matthew Carey. 

St. John’s Church, Thirteenth 
Street, north of Chestnut Street, was 
the second Catholic Cathedral] in 
Philadelphia. It was built in 1832, 
but was not used as a Cathedral until 
1838, when Bishop Kenrick occupied 
it as the head of his See. For a time, 
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during the life of Bishop Conwell, the 
Second Catholic Bishop of Philadel- 
phia, St. Joseph’s was his Cathedral. 
St. John’s Church, until it was 
burned, early in the present century, 
contained a painting by Caracci, 
which had been presented by Joseph 
Bonaparte, and contained frescoes 
by Monachesi; both were ruined by 
the fire. The exterior was refaced 
with stone, and the front altered in 
1910. 

The Cathedral of Saints Peter 
and Paul, Eighteenth and Race 
Streets, is the largest Catholic edifice 
in the city. It was begun by the Rt. 
Rev. John Nepomucene Neumann, 


C. SS. R., who was consecrated 
Bishop of Philadelphia, in 1852. 
Bishop Neumann died in 1860, and 
the Cathedral was completed by his 
successor, the Rt. Rev. James Fred- 
erick Wood. All the Bishops of the 
church in Philadelphia who have 
died here, with the exception of 
Bishop Neumann, lie buried in the 
Cathedral. Bishop Neumann, who 
belonged to the Redemptorist Fa- 
thers, was buried in the crypt of St. 
Peter’s Church, Fifth Street and 
Girard Avenue, which is charge of 
that Order. The Bishop is in process 
of canonization, and is now known as 
the Venerable. 


XII 


Historic Germantown —Chew’s House and the Battle 
of Germantown 


GERMANTOWN 1S 
proud of its his- 
toric buildings, 
and of its contri- 
bution to the 
country’s history. 
Although it has 
been an‘ integral 
part of the city of 
Philadelphia since 1854, its old time 
residents think of it as a thing apart, 
and some of these, when they travel, 
still write as their address on hotel 
registers, “Germantown, Pa.” 
Germantown originally was 
named German Township, and 
traces its municipal history back to 
1683, when the township was laid 
out, by virtue of three warrants—one 
for 6,000 acres to Francis Daniel 
Pastorius, another to the same for 200 
acres, and a third to Julian Harts- 
felder, for 150 acres. Finally German- 
town comprised 7,040 acres, and was 





Market Square 
Germantown 


two miles wide at its greatest breadth, 
and 54 miles long, at its greatest 
length. It was settled by a number 
of Germans from the palatinates of 
Cresheim, and Crefelt, many of whom 
had become Quakers, from listening 
to the preachings of William Penn, 
when he was in Germany. The 
founder of Pennsylvania, in 1689, in 
London, signed a charter constituting 
the inhabitants a corporation by—to 
shorten the full titlk—the name of 
“German Town.” Pastorius, who 
acted as agent of the Frankfort Com- 
pany, was named as the first bailiff 
of the new community, in which 
there were many Dutch settlers, as 
well as Germans. 

Roughly speaking, Germantown 
begins on the Germantown Road, at 
Wayne Juriction, close to which is 
Stenton, and extends to Mount 
Airy, a distance of about two miles. 
The old Township really included 
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Mount Airy, Chestnut Hill, and Cre- 
felt, beyond the latter, but when we 
speak of Germantown, we usually re- 
fer to the section described. That 
Germantown has a right to its pride 
will be better appreciated when it is 
learned that it contains more ancient 
mansions of elegance and _ historic 
atmosphere than any city in the 
United States. A house that is a 
mere centenarian excites no interest 
there, for there are more than a score 
to be found in Germantown that were 
built long ago in the Eighteenth 
Century. 

It saw the first German immi- 
grants to the New World; it saw the 
first paper mill on this continent, 
and the industries of spinning, weav- 
ing, knitting and shoe-making first 
assumed importance in this country. 
Not only was it the scene of the 
Battle of Germantown, fought in 
1777, but there are still standing 
buildings which figured in that con- 
flict. Some of the country’s early 
leaders had some connection with the 
old town, whose picturesque estates, 
fine old trees, and architecture that 
has been admired as exemplifying 
that style which has been called Colo- 
nial, delight the visitor. 

Germantown Avenue, which starts 
at Front and Laurel Streets, in the old 
District of Kensington, runs in an 
irregular northwestern direction to 
Chestnut Hill, a distance of eight 
miles, and at the present time it is a 
business thoroughfare for the greater 
part of its course. 

One of the most charming of the 
many old mansions in Germantown, 
and very nearly the oldest existing, is 
in that community, Stenton, built 
between 1727 and 1734, by James 
Logan, William Penn’s Secretary, and 
for a time, acting Governor of Penn- 
sylvania. He was one of the greatest 


scholars in the country, and was the 
first book collector in Pennsylvania. 
He founded the Loganian Library, 
which is now contained in the Phila- 
delphia Library, and remarkable for 
the classics it contains. He trans- 
lated Cicero’s ‘‘Cato Major,’’ which 
Franklin printed. It is regarded as 
the first translation of a classic in this 
country, but George Sandy’s transla- 
tion of Ovid’s ‘“Metamorphosis,”’ 
while made in Virginia a century 
earlier, was not first given to the world 
in North America. ‘Cato Major,” 
was published without the transla- 
tor’s name, and Franklin for years 
was credited with the work. Sten- 
ton is a beautiful example of house 
architecture in Pennsylvania at an 
early period, and its panelled rooms, 
and the interior wood-work generally, 
which has been so carefully preserved, 
have been taken as a model for that 
of some modernly built mansions. 
Stenton has its historic as well as its 
architectural interest, because it was 
occupied by General Washington 
on the night of August 23, 1777, 
when his army was on its way to 
Brandywine, and here General 
Howe was quartered at the Battle 
of Germantown. Long after the 
War of Independence, General Wash- 
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ington, then a delegate to the Consti- 
tutional Convention in Philadelphia, 
dined with Dr. Logan, the owner of 
Stenton at the time, on Sunday, July 
8, 1787. The Logan family occupied 
the house until 1870, and for a long 
period afterward it was in the danger 
of being demolished in the name of 
improvements, but the Colonial 
Dames in the last decade of the last 
century purchased the property and 
repaired it. 

What is known as the Toland 
House, 4810 Germantown Avenue, 
was built in 1734, and in the early 
years of the last century it was 
tenanted by George W. Toland, who 
was a merchant engaged in the East 
India trade, and at one time a mem- 
ber of Congress. The historical sig- 
nificance of the ancient mansion is to 
be found in the fact that at the time 
of the Revolution Colonel George 
Miller lived here, and on the arrival 
of the British in Germantown, officers 
of that army quartered themselves 
upon the family. 

The Mechlin or Wagner House, 
4840 Germantown Avenue, is another 
of the numerous reminders of the 
Battle of Germantown. This 
house was built in 1747 by John 
Zachary, a tanner, whose tannery 
was in the rear. Before the Revolu- 
tion the property was purchased by 
Samuel Mechlin. The latter left 
the vicinity upon the coming of the 
British army and at the Battle of 
Germantown, the invaders took pos- 
session of the house for hospital pur- 
poses. The house received the Wag- 
mer name from a descendant of 
Mechlin, George Mechlin Wagner. 

Hood’s Cemetery is seen at the 
right hand side of Germantown Ave- 
nue, at 4909, as one advances toward 
the center of the old town. It is one 
of the oldest burial grounds in Phila- 
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delphia, having been given to the 
community by Jan Streper in 1693, 
according to some authorities, and by 
others, to have been purchased by the 
town, from Paul Wulff. It was 
called the Lower Burying Ground 
for a century and a half, but in 1850, 
William Hood willed sufficient funds 
to have erected the marble wall and 
elaborate vaulted gateway which now 
adorn it, and the ground has since 
been known by his name. Within 
this ground were buried two British 
officers, General Agnew and Col- 
onel Bird, who fell in the Battle of 
Germantown, and the stone above 
their graves was erected by the an- 
nalist, John F. Watson. 

Not only is the stone house at 5261 
Germantown Avenue a_ beautiful 
specimen of architecture of the Colo- 
nial period, but it is connected with 
the history of the town itself. Built 
in 1744,.by John Wister, from stone 
quarried in a hill in the rear of the 
property, and from oak, hewn from 
trees also on the land, it was so much 
larger than the houses near it that it 
was usually referred to at the time 
it was erected, as “Wister’s Big 
House.” It was the home of Sally 
Wister, who wrote a diary of events 
during the British occupation, al- 
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though at the time, the family had 
retired into the country. The Brit- 
ish General, James Agnew occu- 
pied the mansion as his headquarters 
when the army reached Germantown. 
On the morning of the Battle, Oc- 
tober 4th, when the General left the 
house, he warned the German care- 
taker, a servant of the Wister’s, to 
seek a safe retreat. She did not heed 
the well-meant warning, and went 
about her work during the din of the 
battle, the center of which was not 
very far away. Before the morning 
was over, she saw the General borne 
back to the house, bleeding profusely. 
He was lain on the floor of the north- 
east parlor, and there passed away. 
It is said his blood still stains the 
floor boards. 

The old house 5275-5277 German- 
town Avenue is another historic 
structure in the old town, although no 
account of it gives the date of its 
erection, nor of its builder. How- 
ever, its known history is sufficient 
to make it an interesting place for 
the antiquary. That it was built be- 
fore the Revolution is certain because 
the annalist, Watson, tells us that a 
British Court Martial was held in 
the large room on the second floor, at 
the time of the occupation. In 1825 
the building was the home of the 
Bank of Germantown, and Watson, 
as cashier, had as his residence the 
rear and upper floors. In his enter- 
taining “Annals of Philadelphia,” he 
wrote, “The house in which I now 
reside was once honored by the pres- 
ence of Generals Washington, 
Knox, and Greene, shortly after 
the Battle of Germantown.” In 
1793, when the yellow fever epidemic 
in Philadelphia drove all the Federal 
officers out of the city, Thomas Jef- 
ferson, Secretary of State, and Ed- 
mund Randolph, Attorney-General 


of the United States, took up their 
temporary residence in this house. 

Like all country towns in Europe, 
Germantown, soon after it was thor- 
oughly settled, had its Market 
Square. This space still exists, at 
School Lane, on Germantown Ave- 
nue, but it has not been used for its 
original purpose since about 1852. 
Originally, when the ground was set 
aside in 1703, it was referred to as 
“The Green.” Later a market house 
or shed was erected on it. 
hay scale was added, and still later 
the town fire engine a pump worked 
by hand—was stored there. But all 
traces of these have disappeared, and 
instead, there is a small green park in 
the center of the square, and at one 
end a soldiers’ monument, which 
was dedicated in 1883, as a memorial 
of the Civil War. 

Turning aside from Germantown 
Avenue, down School Lane, which 
was very much in evidence during 
the Battle of Germantown, the 
grounds of the Germantown Acad- 
emy are reached. This ancient in- 
stitution contains upon its campus 
two historic buildings. The old build- 
ing of the Academy itself, erected in 
1760, was the scene of much interest- 
ing history. For a time the town 
meetings were held there, and when 
Germantowners heard the news from 
Lexington they issued a call to arms 
in the Academy. Indeed, the school 
was closed for a time, because the 
Masters felt the Army needed them. 
After the Battle of Germantown the 
school was used by the British as 
a hospital. Among the relics owned 
by the school, is the telescope used 
by Washington at the time of the 
Battle. At the time of the yellow 
fever epidemic in 1793, the school 
was offered for the use of Congress, 
but was not required. When the epi- 
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During the yellow fever epidemic, 1793, this was President 
ashington’s official residence 


demic reappeared, in 1798, the Bank 
of Pennsylvania and the Bank of 
North America removed their cur- 
rency to the school house, escorted by 
a company of militia and a company 
of Light Horse, respectively. A map 
of the Battle of Germantown reveals 
the Academy was within, and close 
to the Hessian line. The old bell in 
the belfry had a curious connection 
with the Revolution. It was cast in 
England, and arrived in the Delaware 
River on the tea ship Polly which was 
not permitted to land her cargo, so 
the bell was taken back to England, 
and only arrived on these shores for 
the second time, after the War was 
concluded. 

Next to the Academy is an ancient 
building, almost as old as the School 
itself, which David James Dove, the 
first English Master of the Academy, 
erected after he had been dismissed, 
and where he conducted a school of 
his own for a time. After this had 
passed into the possession of the in- 
stitution it was long known as the 
Chancellor House, and latterly be- 
came Kershaw Hall, in honor of one 
of the Academy’s most outstanding 
Head Masters, Dr. William Kershaw 
who died in 1931. For ten days, in 
1793, when Washington had sought 
refuge in Germantown from the dan- 
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gers of yellow fever, which was ravag- 
ing Philadelphia, he occupied this 
house, then tenanted by the Rev. 
Frederick Herman, pastor of the 
German Reformed Church, Ger- 
mantown. The President arrived 
there November 6th, of that year, and 
remained until the 16th of the same 
month. By the latter date he had 
leased from Colonel Isaac Franks, 
the handsome mansion opposite 
Market Square, now known as the 
Morris House. Recently the Acad- 
emy, with plans for improvements in- 
tended removing this historic struc 
ture but a Committee of the Philadel- 
phia Chapter, American Institute of 
Architects, made a plea for its preser- 
vation, and it is believed this will be 
accomplished, although requiring a 
change in plans, and considerable ad- 
ditional expense. 

The Morris House, 5442 German- 
town Avenue, which Washington, in 
his private capacity, leased from 
Colonel Franks, was also known in 
Germantown as the Deshler House, 
because it was erected for his summer 
residence by David Deshler, in 1772. 
Deshler was a wealthy West India 
merchant, whose town house was in 
Market Street, between Second and 
Third. He was a very showy dresser, 
and, as a trustee of the Academy he 
threw the members of the Board into 
a fever of mild excitement with his 
gay raiment, when he attended their 
meetings. He was the son of an 
aide-de-camp to the reigning Prince 
of Baden, and Margaret, a sister of 
the Wister brothers, Caspar and 
John. After the retreat of the 
American Army, after the Battle of 
Germantown, General Howe, the 
British Commander, moved his head- 
quarters from Stenton to the Morris 
House. After the death of Deshler, 
the property was sold to Colonel 
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Franks, who leased the house, fur- 
nished, to President Washington, 
for $201.60 a season. Fearing a re- 
turn of the yellow fever in 1794, the 
President occupied the Germantown 
Executive Mansion a second season. 
The second season, he had with him, 
not only Mrs. Washington, but her 
grandchildren, Eleanor Parke Custis 
and George Washington Custis, and 
the latter was enrolled as a pupil in 
the Germantown Academy. In 1804 
the old house was sold to Elliston and 
John Perot, and on the death of the 
former, in 1834, was purchased by his 
son-in-law, Samuel B. Morris, 
whose name has clung to the house 
ever since. 

On the West side of Germantown 
Avenue, north of Chelten Avenue at 
about 5800, lies Vernon Park, an 
attractive center in Germantown, 
whose chief object is the Wister 
Mansion. While this estate is one 
of the oldest in Germantown, the 
Wister house, beautiful as it is, only 
dates from 1803. This property came 
into the possession of John Chris- 
topher Meng, a wealthy banker of 
Mannheim, Germany, who came to 
Germantown in 1728 and took the 
oath of allegiance that year. One of 
Meng’s sons, also named John, be- 
came a noted portrait painter, one of 
the early artists in Philadelphia and 
one of his paintings may be seen in 
the Wister Mansion, now occupied by 
the rooms of the Germantown Li- 
brary Association. Many of the an- 
cient trees found in the park were 
planted by the elder Meng, who de- 
veloped the estate. The house erected 
by John Christopher Meng, which 
was always known locally as the 
Meng House, was used as a hospital 
during the Battle of Germantown, but 
has long since been removed. At the 
time of the Battle the property was 


occupied by Melchoir Meng a son, 
who being regarded as a Tory, very 
wisely fled to Chestnut Hill, during 
the War. Some time after the Revo- 
lution all the Meng property was 
purchased by John Wister. He 
built the mansion, now in the park, 
and called his place, “Vernon,” in 
memory of Washington’s “Mt. Ver- 
non” home. In 1892, the city pur- 
chased the Wister estate and opened 
it as a public park. A bronze statue 
of John Wister was presented to the 
park, a descendant, Jones Wister, 
posing for the portrait, as none of his 
ancestor was known. The building is 
now the Germantown Branch of the 
Free Library. A monument to 
Pastorius, the founder of German- 
town, now stands in the park. The 
cornerstone for this, was laid in 1908, 
the 225th anniversary of the founding 
of the town and the statue which sur- 
mounts it, a bronze by Albert Jaegers, 
was placed in position in 1917, but as 
this country then was at War with the 
Central Powers of Europe, its un- 
veiling was postponed until 1920. 
It is an interesting symbolic figure, 
as no portrait of Pastorius is known. 

What long ago was known as the 
Green Tree Tavern, and also as 
“Widow MacKinnett’s Tavern,” at 
6023 Germantown Avenue, has for 
many years been the parish house of 
the Methodist Church, of German- 
town. The house was built in 1748, 
and the date stone also contains the 
letters ““D. S. P.”’ which initials stand 
for Daniel and Sarah Pastorius. This 
descendant of the founder of German- 
town kept a tavern here until his 
death, in 1754, and he was succeeded 
by his widow, who married Daniel 
MacKenet. The house became the 
meeting place for all important public 
gatherings in the town. It was in his 
tavern that were held the meetings in 
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1759 which led to the founding of the 
Germantown Union School, later 
known as the Germantown Acad- 
emy. MacKenet, or McKinnett, for 
the name is met with in both styles, 
was one of the original contributors, 
and the first year of the school’s ex- 
istence, he acted as a collector of 
funds. His subscriptions totalled 
£372, 6s. 6d. or more than a hundred 
pounds more than any other collector 
produced for the school. After Mac- 
Kenet’s death, in 1761, the Green 
Tree Tavern was kept by his widow, 
although the name of the house was 
not applied to it until 1797. There 
was a hornet’s nest among the curios 
and relics displayed in the tavern, 
and for a long time the place was 
called ‘*The Hornet’s Nest.’’ At 
the time of the Battle of Germantown 
it was known as ‘*The Widow Mac- 
Kinnett’s Tavern,’’ and there is a 
tradition in the town that during the 
engagement of the American Troops, 
under General Wayne reached this 
point. However, the Green Tree is 
not now where it was in 1777. In 
1931, the building was moved bodily 
about 100 feet up Germantown Ave- 
nue, to permit the First Methodist 
Church of Germantown, the owner 
of the property, to erect upon its site 
the Lewis Turner Memorial 
Chapel. The old tavern is now the 
parish house and office of the church. 
The church congregation is the oldest 
Methodist institution in German- 
town, having been established in 
1796. 

At the southwest corner of Walnut 
Lane and Germantown Avenue, is the 
Wyck House, regarded as the oldest 
dwelling in the town, certainly, it is 
one of the most picturesque and at- 
tractive. The old house, or, rather, 
the oldest part of the house, was 
built in 1690, by Hans Milan. Per- 


haps the other house to which it is 
joined, is a little younger, and the 
driveway, which once separated the 
two has been transformed to a hall- 
way, and from all appearances the 
building is an organic whole. A 
trellis is attached to the front, and 
nearly covers it, behind which is seen 
the white-washed wall, not so visible 
in the summer, when vines partly 
conceal it. This quaint mansion 
known as the Wyck House, is said to 
have been named after an ancient 
English country house, and one may 
be told the word signifies “White.” 
But Wyck is something more than an 
interesting specimen of architecture, 
because after the Battle of German- 
town, it too, was used as a hospital, 
evidences of which may be seen to the 
present day. When Lafayette vis- 
ited Germantown, July 20, 1825, 
among the entertainments in his 
honor, was a reception given at 
Wyck, by its then resident, Reuben 
Haines, one of whose descendants 
still owns the property. It is re- 
marked that the property has never 
been sold, but has passed by inherit- 
ance, and frequently by the female 
line. 
The Mennonite 
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town Avenue, while not the original 
building, of the sect in the town, is 
still a very old edifice, having been 
erected in 1770, when it replaced a 
log meeting house, which had been 
put up in 1708, when William Rit- 
tenhouse, the first paper maker in 
America, was the first pastor of the 
little flock. It was at this point that 
a party of patriots hidden by a wall, 
fired upon the advancing British 
troops during the Battle, and their 
fire struck General Agnew from his 
horse, mortally wounded. In the 
church may be seen the table, now a 
Communion table, upon which the 
first protest against slavery was 
signed. 

At 6205 Germantown Avenue, is 
the Keyser, or Channon, House, 
believed to be the oldest two-story 
house in Germantown; but it is not 
easy to reconcile the accounts of its 
erection. Dirck Keyser, one of the 
earliest settlers in the town, is said to 
have built the house in 1738. It is 
known that he died in 1714, and the 
most plausible explanation offered is 
that in 1689 Keyser erected a one- 
story cabin, and that this was added 
to, probably in 1738, by another 
hand. ‘The interior construction of 
the house lends credence to this ex- 
planation, as it has three cellars that 
are not communicating. On a stone 
beside one of the front windows are 
Keyser’s initials, and the date 1738. 
Keyser who was a silk manufacturer, 
laid out a wonderful Dutch garden, 
and was a minister in the Mennonite 
Church. 

The Johnson House, at 6306 
Germantown Avenue, derives its 
name from John Johnson, who was 
its occupant at the time of the Battle 
of Germantown. Its historic inter- 
est is partly to be found in the fact 
that during that contest, the dwelling 


was in the thickest of the fighting. 
The father of John Johnson came 
from Holland, and was an early 
dweller in Germantown. His name 
was Dirck Jansen, but his son Angli- 
cised it, and the family name since 
has been Johnson. The son erected 
this splendid stone house and finished 
it in 1768, when it was regarded as 
one of the largest and most sub- 
stantial dwellings in the town. On 
the morning of the Battle, Mr. John- 
son, hearing the noise of musketry 
and cannon went to his door to look 
out. A British officer was riding past, 
and warned him and his family to 
seek safety. There was a wall and a 
fence around his property, and be- 
hind these the British and American 
soldiers fired at each other, many 
bullets entering the Johnson House. 
The fence was full of bullet holes, and 
was preserved for a long time, and 
subsequently taken down and re- 
moved to the Site and Relic Society, 
and placed in their Museum in Ver- 
non Park. However, some of the an- 
cient furniture belonging to the 
Johnson family is still preserved in 
the old house. During, and before 
the Civil War, the Johnson House 
was one of the Stations on the so- 
called ‘‘Underground Railroad,’’ 
by which negro slaves were spirited 
across the country to Canada. Mrs. 
Josiah Reeve, was the last of the 
direct family to live in the house. In 
1930 the Woman’s Club of Ger- 
mantown leased the old place. 

The Concord School House, at 
6309 Germantown Avenue, is also a 
relic of the Revolution. It was 
erected in 1775 to accommodate chil- 
dren of the upper end of German- 
town, and the origin of its name is in 
dispute. It is contended upon one 
hand, that it was received from the 
Battle of Concord, the news of which 
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was learned just about the time the 
school was being projected, April, 
1775. The other belief, which is not 
so well received, is that it was named 
for the ship “Concord,” in which the 
first German immigrants came to this 
country. The school was opened in 
October, 1775, and used until 1847, 
from which time it has served as a 
meeting place from various societies. 
In 1853, the Junior Order, United 
American Mechanics was organized 
here. For a time it housed the 
Charter Oak Library, and the Site 
and Relic Society opened a museum 
in the building in 1903, but in 1907 
transferred the collection to Vernon. 
The Concord School trustees still 
function, preserving the ancient 
structure for posterity. 

Next to the Concord School, at 
6311-25.Germantown Avenue, is the 
Upper Burying Ground, regarded 
as one of the earliest cemeteries estab- 
lished in Pennsylvania. Although it 
does not seem to have been opened 
until 1724, it contains a grave marker, 
which is said to be the earliest known 
in this state, and bears the date 1716, 
marking the grave of Cornelius Ty- 
son. According to Watson, the an- 
nalist, a few Delaware Indians from a 
neighboring encampment are buried 
here; certainly some American sol- 


diers who fell in the Battle of Ger- 
mantown were laid to rest in this 
ancient ground, for Watson had a 
monument erected stating the fact. 
These were Major Irvine, Captain 
Turner, of North Carolina, Adju- 
tant Lucas, and six privates. The 
burying ground was a result of a gift 
of land by Paul Wulff, who, in 1724 
granted a half-acre for the purpose of 
a common burying place. Frederick 
Ax served as Superintendent of the 
ground for the first thirty years of its 
existence, and it was usually alluded 
to as Ax’s Burying Ground. It was 
also called the Concord Burying 
Ground, for many years after the 
erection of the school of that name, 
beside it. 

On Germantown Avenue, from 
Johnson to Morton Streets, or in the 
6401 block, stands the most historic, 
as well as the most engaging examples 
of American Colonial Architecture to 
be found in Germantown. ‘This is 
“‘Cliveden,’’ the handsome seat of 
Benjamin Chew, who was a great 
lawyer, and at different times Attor- 
ney-General of Pennsylvania, a mem- 
ber of the Provincial Council, and in 
1774 commissioned Chief Justice of 
the Provincial Supreme Court. He 
had been admitted to the Middle 
Temple, London, in 1743, and prac- 
ticed here in 1746. Benjamin Chew 
built the house in 1763, and, except- 
ing for an interim of eighteen years, 
1779-1797, the property has been in 
the possession of the Chew family. 
The Chew House property was part 
of a 60-acre tract, some of which was 
sold, and some, ‘‘Chew’s Woods,”’ 
was given to the city for a park, and 
now bears the name Cliveden Park. 
During the Revolution, the Chief 
Justice was regarded as a Tory, but 
he carefully refrained from anything 
that could be construed as an overt 
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act. His daughter Peggy, an attrac- 
tive young girl, was one of the belles 
of Philadelphia, and when the British 
occupied Philadelphia, and that splen- 
did pageant ‘*The Mischianza”’ was 
given, Major John Andre, the dash- 
ing British officer, who had designed 
the entertainment, selected Miss 
Peggy for his lady, in the tourna- 
ment, in which he jousted. 

Although the incident of the en- 
gagement of British troops, who were 
inside Chew’s house, which they used 
as a fort, during the Battle of Ger- 
mantown, is one of the picturesque 
actions of that fight, it has been said 
by students of the Battle that only a 
small contingent of Washington’s 
Army attacked Colonel Musgrave’s 
six companies, who had_ fortified 
themselves there, the main body of 
the Americans having already ad- 
vanced into the town to attack the 
British encampment in its center. 
The Chief Justice was not at home at 
the time, for he had been arrested 
and sent with others, to Virginia. A 
little later he signed a parole and took 
the oath of allegiance, and by these 
acts “‘Cliveden” was saved from con- 
fiscation. 

The military situation before the 
Battle of Germantown was this: 
Lord Cornwallis had entered Phila- 
delphia without any serious opposi- 
tion, September 26, 1777. The main 
body of the British, under General 
Howe, was encamped in German- 
town. Washington after suffering 
great loss at Brandywine, had with- 
drawn his army to Pennypacker’s 
Mills, thirty miles north. Learning 
that Howe had detached some of his 
forces to reduce the forts on the 
Delaware, the American commander 
decided the time propitious, to make 
a sudden descent upon the British 
Army at Germantown, and his plans 


carefully laid seemed to be infal- 
lible. 

These plans provided for about 
two-thirds of the army, under Gen- 
eral Greene, to approach the British 
Encampment by way of Limekiln 
Pike, widely circling the northern 
party of Germantown. Divisions 
headed by General Sullivan and 
Wayne were to enter Germantown 
from Chestnut Hill, while General 
Armstrong with the Pennsylvania 
Militia should fall down the Mana- 
tawny Road by Vandering’s mill and 
get the enemy’s left and rear. The 
divisions of Greene and Stephen, 
flanked by McDougal’s brigade, were 
to enter by taking a circuit by way of 
the Limekiln Road, at the market 
house, and to attack their right wing. 
The Militia of Maryland and Jersey, 
under Generals Smallwood and For- 
man, were to march by the Old York 
Road and fall upon the rear of their 
right. Lord Stirling, with General 
Nash and General Maxwell’s bri- 
gades, were to form a _ corps-de- 
reserve. 

As a great deal of this description is 
from Washington’s report to Con- 
gress, the remainder may be quoted 
from the same letter. ‘We marched 
about seven o’clock, the preceding 
evening,” he wrote, ‘and General 
Sullivan’s advanced party drawn 
from Conway’s brigade, attacked 
their picket at Mount Airy, or Mr. 
Allen’s house about sunrise the next 
morning, which presently gave way; 
and his main body consisting of the 
right wing, following soon, engaged 
the light infantry and other troops 
encamped near the picket, which they 
forced from their ground. Leaving 
their baggage, they retreated a con- 
siderable distance, having previously 
thrown a party into Mr. Chew’s 
house, who were in a situation not to 
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WYCK HOUSE 


Germantown Avenue and Walnut Lane 


be easily forced, and had it in their 
power, from the windows, to give us 
no small annoyance, and in a great 
measure to obstruct our advance. 

“The attack from our left column 
under General Greene began about 
three-quarters of an hour after that 
from the right, and was for some time 
equally successful. But I cannot en- 
ter upon the particulars of what hap- 
pened in that quarter, as I am not 
yet informed of them with sufficient 
certainty and precision. 

“The morning was extremely foggy, 
which prevented our improving the 
advantages we had gained, so well as 
we should otherwise have done. This 
circumstance, by concealing from us 
the true situation of the enemy, ob- 
liged us to act with more caution and 
less expedition than we. could have 
wished, and gave the enemy time to 
recover from the effects of our first 
impression: but, what was still more 
unfortunate, it served to keep our 
different parties in ignorance of each 
other’s movements, and _ hindered 
their acting in concert. It also oc- 
casioned them to mistake one another 
for the enemy—which, I believe. 
more than anything else, contributed 
to the misfortune which ensued. In 
the midst of the most promising ap- 
pearances, when everything gave the 
most flattering hopes of victory, the 
troops became suddenly to retreat, 


and entirely left the field, in spite of 
every effort that could be made to 
rally them. 

“Upon the whole, it may be said 
the day was rather unfortunate than 
injurious. We sustained no material 
loss of men, and brought off all our 
artillery, except one piece which was 
dismounted. The enemy got nothing 
the better by the event; and our 
troops, who are not in the least dis- 
pirited by it, have gained what all 
young troops gain by being in actions. 
We have had, however, several val- 
uable officers killed and wounded, 
particularly the latter. General Nash 
is among the wounded and his life 
is despaired of. 

“In justice to General Sullivan and 
the whole right wing of the army, 
whose conduct I had an opportunity 
of observing, as they acted immedi- 
ately under my eye—I have the 
pleasure to inform you that both 
officers and men behaved with a de- 
gree of gallantry that did them the 
highest honor.” 

In a postscript, General Washing- 
ton wrote that he had just been in- 
formed that the loss in men, he 
feared, was more considerable than 
he had at first believed. The retreat 
was made slowly, and in good order, 
Washington reporting in a later letter 
to Congress: ‘Our troops retreated 
when victory was declaring itself in 
their favor. The tumult, disorder, 
and evemdespair, which it seems had 
taken place in the British Army, was 
scarcely to be paralleled. I can dis- 
cover no other cause for not improv- 
ing this happy opportunity than the 
extreme haziness of the weather.” 

The losses in the Battle were: 
British, 70 killed, 540 wounded, 14 
missing.: American officers killed 25; 
wounded 102; missing 102; Militia 
officers, 3 killed, 4 wounded, rank and 
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file killed, 152; wounded 521, prison- 
ers, 54 officers, 346 men. 

Just above Upsal Street, at 6505- 
07 Germantown Avenue, stands the 
ancient Billmeyer House, which a 
bronze tablet, affixed beneath the 
stone steps, by the Site and Relic 
Society, informs the passer-by, had 
its part in the Battle of German- 
town. The dwelling, now divided 
into two, was erected in 1727, and 
consequently is among the most an- 
cient buildings in the town. It re- 
ceives its present name from Michael 
Billmeyer, a printer, who purchased 
it in 1789, from the daughters of Mrs. 
Anthony Deshler. It was in front of 
this house that during the Battle, 
Washington consulted with his gen- 
erals as to the advisability of making 
an attack upon the Chew House, 
where Colonel Musgrave’s companies 
were garrisoned. ‘The stone upon 
which the American Commander-in- 
chief stood on that occasion is still 
preserved among the relics of the 
Site and Relic Society. Some time 
after the Battle, some British troops 
were quartered on the property, and 
evidences remain to show the soldiers 
had fired bullets into the house, and 
had attempted to burnit. The dwell- 
ing is still occupied by the descendants 
of Billmeyer. 


~ The Church of the Brethren, or 
Dunkards, at 6613 Germantown 
Averiue, is a very old building, al- 
though it is not the original church 
which stood here. The first congre- 
gation of the sect formed in German- 
town, was established in 1723. A log 
meeting house was erected in 1760, 
and the present structure, or at least, 
the front part of it was built in 1770. 
The rear of the structure dates from 
1897. The church is regarded as the 
mother church of the sect in this 
country. One of the early ministers 
of the Brethren was Christopher 
Saur, the first German printer in the 
Province, and for a time the services 
were held in his house. During the 
British occupation of the city, Saur, 
who published the first Bible in an 
European language in this coun- 
try (1743), stored the sheets of his 
third edition printed in 1776, in 
the loft of the church. During the 
cold nights of the Battle of German- 
town, the British who seized every- 
thing they could use, found the sheets, 
and carried them off to make bedding 
for their horses. Apart from a few 
copies which had been completed, the 
third edition of Saur’s Bible was thus 
ruined. The burial ground beside 
the church was not opened until 
1793. 


XIII 


Philadelphia as a Pioneer—Some Institutions and 
Industries that were First 


TuHat  Philadel- 
phia was a pion- 
eer in many fields, 
and frequently 
many years in ad- 
vance of success- 
ors, was first 
brought promi- 





Fiteh’ e Steamboat 


nently to light in an article in the 
Public Ledger Almanac for 1873, where 
it was headed, “‘First Things in Phila- 
delphia.” It was written by Thomp- 
son Westcott, and noted forty-one 
facts. From time to time the article 
was “discovered” by some seeker, and 
frequently added to, until, in 1926, 
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George Morgan, another historian, 
published a list of more than 300 
“Firsts,” in his volume: “The City 
of Firsts” All of these cannot be 
given without explanation, because in 
many instances the value of the 
statement is not obvious. A few of 
the more easily appreciated facts may 
be given here to show in some small 
degree, to what the country, and 


sometimes the greater part of the 


world, is indebted to this city’s pion- 
eering spirit. 

1681—First City in America to be 
planned. 

1684—First School ordered by the 
Provincial Council. Enoch Flower 
was the first schoolmaster. In 1689 
provision was made that the children 
of the poor were to be taught gratis. 
This may be regarded as the first 
public school in the Colonies. 

1684—First glass works in opera- 
tion here, probably first in the Col- 
onies. 

1685—First Almanac printed in 
the American Colonies, ‘“Kalenda- 
rium Pennsilvaniense,” by Samuel 
Atkins, printed by William Brad- 
ford. 

1688—First American edition of 
Bacon’s ‘‘Essays,’’ first piece of 
English literature to be printed in 
this country. Printed by William 
Bradford. 

1690—First paper-mill estab- 
lished on this continent, by William 
Rittenhouse and William Bradford. 
The mill was built on one of the small 
streams which enter Wissahickon 
Creek. 

1712—First ocean-going ship 
launched in America, on the banks 
of the Delaware. 

1719—December 22. Andrew 
Bradford prints the American Weekly 
Mercury, the first newspaper pub- 
lished in the Middle Colonies, and the 





third to be issued in the British North 
America. 

1730—The mariner’s quadrant in- 
vented by Thomas Godfrey. 

1731—July 31. Library Company 
of Philadelphia, founded by Franklin 
and his friends. The first public 
library in America. 

1732—First German Newspaper 
published by Benjamin Franklin. 
This was the Philadelphische Zeitung, 
dated May 6, 1732. 

1732—The Philadelphia Hospital, 
the first in the Colonies, opened. 

1736—December 7th. The Union 
Fire Company, the first voluntary 
association for extinguishing of fires 
in the United States, and probably in 
the world, was founded in Philadel- 
phia by Benjamin Franklin and 
others. 

1741—January. The American 
Magazine, the first in this country, 
published by Andrew Bradford. 
Benjamin Franklin’s magazine, Gen- 
eral Magazine and Historical Chron- 
icle, was issued three days later, al- 
though having been planned before 
Bradford’s. Franklin’s publication 
survived longer than its predecessor. 

1743—American Philosophical So- 
ciety, oldest scientific body in the 
United States, founded by Franklin, 
John Bartram, Dr. Thomas Bond, 
and others. 

1743—The first Bible in an Euro- 
pean language printed in North 
America was published in the German 
language by Christopher Saur of Ger- 
mantown. 

1746—The first religious maga- 
zine established in North America 
was published in Germantown, in the 
German language, by Christopher 
Saur. 

1748—First type cast in this coun- 
try by Christopher Saur. 

1751—Pennsylvania Hospital, 
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first of its kind, in this country. It 
was established mainly for pay pa- 
tients. 

1752—The Philadelphia Contribu- 
tionship, founded. This was the first 
fire insurance company established 
in North America. 

1752—June 15th. The theory that 
lightning and electricity were the 
same, which was first suggested by 
Benjamin Franklin in 1749, was dem- 
onstrated by him by drawing light- 
ning from the clouds by means of a 
kite. Franklin was assisted on this 
occasion by his son, William Franklin, 
who was then twenty-one years of 
age. 

1752—September. The first light- 
ning-rod used in the world for the 
protection of a building from the 
danger by lightning was set up by 
Benjamin Franklin, at his dwelling- 
house, 135 Market Street. 

1753—March 4th. The first ex- 
pedition fitted out in North America 
for Artic exploration and the dis- 
covery of the Northwest Passage, 
sailed from Philadelphia in the 
schooner Argo, Captain Charles 
Swaine. The expedition was fitted 
out by subscriptions in Philadelphia. 
The vessel proceeded as far as Cape 
Farewell and Hudson Strait, but being 
baffled by the ice, was compelled to 
return to Philadelphia, which port 
was reached in November of the same 
year. The same vessel went upon a 
second voyage in the spring of 1754, 
but having lost three men, killed by 
the Indians on the Labrador coast, 
returned in October of the same year 
without success. 

1759—June 15th. The first build- 
ing erected for a theater in America 
was opened at Hancock and South 
Streets. 

1762—Nevember 26th. The first 
School of medicine and anatomy 


in North America was opened in 
Philadelphia by Dr. William Shippen. 

1765—First Medical College in 
America. 

1767—April 24th. ‘The Prince of 
Parthia,” the first American play 
performed at the Southwark Theater. 

1775—The first piano-forte man- 
ufactured in the United States, was 
made by John Behrent, in Third 
Street, below Brown. 

1781—May 26th. The Bank of 
North America was established by 
resolution of Congress, and was 
opened for business in 1783, being the 
first corporate banking institu- 
tion established in the United States. 

1782—First Bible in English 
printed in this country by Robert 
Aitkin. 

1783—First sugar refinery in the 
United States, built by Colonel Sam- 
uel Miles, and Colonel Jacob Morgan, 
on Vine Street above Second. 

1784—The Pennsylvania Packet or 
General Advertiser, was established as 
a daily newspaper by John Dunlap 
and David C. Claypole, being the 
first daily paper published in the 
United States. Its first daily issue 
bears the date, September 21, 1784. 

1786—July 20th. The first vessel 
ever moved by steam was navi- 
gated on the Delaware River at Phila- 
delphia, by John Fitch, being a skiff 
fitted up for the purpose. 

1786—Protestant Episcopal 
Church of North America organized 
in Philadelphia. 

1787—August 22nd. A steam- 
boat, forty-five feet long, navi- 
gated at Philadelphia, in presence of 
the delegates to form a Constitution 
of the United States, by John Fitch, 
assisted by Henry Voight. 

1790—June, July, August and Sep- 
tember. The first steamboat navi- 
gated in the world, for a passenger 
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and freight-boat ran on the Dela- 
ware, between Philadelphia, Burling- 
ton, Bristol, Chester, Wilmington, 
etc., advertising her trips regularly in 
the newspapers, and passing over 
three thousand miles in that summer. 
This was seventeen years before the 
Clermont, Robert Fulton’s first steam- 
boat, navigated the Hudson River. 

1792—June 2lst. The Philadel- 
phia and Lancaster Turnpike Co., 
chartered, which made and estab- 
lished the first turn-pike road laid 
in Pennsylvania. 

1792—The Mint of the United 
States established at Philadelphia, by 
virtue of act of Congress, being the 
first Federal Mint in the United 
States. 

1793—January 9th. First balloon 
ascension in the United States. It 
was the 45th ascent of the French 
aeronaut, J. P. Blanchard. The voy- 
age ended near Woodbury, N. J., 
having started from the yard of the 
jail at Sixth and Walnut Streets. 

1799—May 2nd. The Philadelphia 
Water-Works, the first of the kind in 
the country, were commenced, and 
the water first sent through the pipes 
January 21, 1801. 

1804—The Eruktor Amphibolis, a 
machine for cleaning docks, invented 
by Oliver Evans, mounted on a 
wagon, was propelled by steam along 
Market Street, from Centre Square 
to the Schuylkill River, being the 
first land-carriage ever propelled 
by steam in the world. At the 
Schuylkill River the vessel was 
launched, a stern-wheel attached, and 
the machine was navigated by steam 
down the Schuylkill and up the Dela- 
ware River to the City of Philadelphia. 

1804—First white lead made in 
the United States by Samuel Weth- 
erill and Son: 

1805—First Art Institution in the 


United States, the Pennsylvania 
Academy of Fine Arts. 
1809—September. The first ex- 


perimental railroad track laid 
down in the United States was con- 
structed by Somerville, a Scotch 
millwright, for Thomas Leiper of 
Philadelphia, and laid down in a yard 
adjoining the Bull’s Head Tavern, in 
the Northern Liberties. It was sixty 
yards in length, and graded an inch 
and a half to the yard. The gauge 
was four feet, the sleepers eight feet 
apart. The experiment with a loaded 
car was so successful that Leiper had 
the first practical railroad built in the 
United States constructed for the 
transportation of stone from his quar- 
ries on Crum Creek to his landing on 
Ridley Creek, Delaware county, 
Pennsylvania, a distance of about one 
mile. It continued in use for nine- 
teen years, and was superseded in 
1828 by a canal, which was again 
superseded in 1852 by a railroad. 

1808—First Bible Society in this 
country. The Pennsylvania Bible 
Society. 

1809—A line of telegraphs (sema- 
phore) was set up and operated by 
Jonathan Grant, between the head of 
Delaware Bay at Reedy Island and 
Philadelphia, under patronage of the 
Philadelphia Chamber of Commerce. 

1812—First Academy of Natural 
Sciences founded. 

1816—First Savings Bank in the 
United States. The Philadelphia 
Savings Fund Society. 

1821—First College of Pharmacy 
in the world. 

1824—First exhibition of Ameri- 
can Manufacturers, by the Frank- 
lin Institute. 

1825—First porcelain factory es- 
tablished by William Tucker. 

1836—First public high school in 
America. The Central High School. 
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1839—First daguerreotype made 
in America, by Joseph Saxton. 

1839—First daguerreotype por- 
trait, made by Robert Cornelius. 

1842—First wire suspension 
bridge, across the Schuylkill River at 


1876—First public demonstra- 
tion of the telephone, by Alexander 
Graham Bell at the Centennial Ex- 
hibition. 

1878—First store lighted by elec- 
tricity, John Wanamakers Grand 


Fairmount. Built by Charles Ellet, Depot. 
Jr. 1902—First Automatic Restau- 
1859—First railway sleeping car, rant in America, 818 Chestnut 
designed and patented by Edward C. Street. 
Knight. 
XIV 


Transportation Systems— Water Front—Delaware 


River 


CONSIDERING the 
shape and extent 
of the city of 
Philadelphia, it 





enjoys transpor- 

tation facilities 

5 unequalled by any 

oud acd other large city in 

the world, although its system of 


subways is not complete. 
system is owned by the city, but it is 
operated by the Philadelphia Trans- 
portation Company, the operating 
company for all the originally very 
numerous separate lines of street 
railways in Philadelphia. The sys- 
tem is generally efficient and the ser- 
vice good. As it is a vast whole, it 
would be impractical to attempt to 
describe it in detail. 

Briefly, there are the high speed 
lines—subways and elevated rail- 
ways. The longest subway, is the 
city-owned tube on Broad Street. 
This runs from very near the Mont- 
gomery County Line to Snyder Ave., 
a distance of eight and one-quarter 
miles. This high-speed line covers 
that distance in 27 minutes elapsed 
time, including 18 stops. 


Part of the © 


bridge 


Two city-built spurs to this subway 
are in operation, both running from 
Eighth and Market Streets. One the 
Ridge Avenue connection, joining 
Broad Street at Fairmount Avenue; 
the other the Delaware River Bridge 
line, which starts from Eighth and 
Market Streets and crosses the Dela- 
ware River Bridge into the center of 
Camden, N. J. This spur branches 
east from Eighth Street at Race, and 
does not make any physical connec- 
tion with Broad Street. The Bridge 
spur to Sixteenth and Locust Streets 
was built years ago, but that exten- 
sion has been in service only since 
February 16, 1953. 

The Market Street Subway-Ele- 
vated Railway, was built by the cor- 
poration so-named, but an elevated 
railway connection, built by the city, 
uses the Market Street Subway and 
carries the line, northeast, to Frank- 
ford. The Market Street Subway- 
Elevated, extends from Front Street 
to 69th and Market Streets, and has 
been an underground structure from 
Front Street to the Schuylkill River, 
becoming an elevated at that point. 
Work to extend the subway under the 
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PENNSYLVANIA R. R. STATION 
Thirtieth Street 


river, to emerge at 46th Street has 
long been in progress, the schedule 
calling for the completion of this ex- 
tension at the end of 1954. 
Connecting with all these subways 
and elevated lines, are trolley rail- 
ways, and intraurban buses, so that 
it is possible to reach almost any part 
of Philadelphia’s 129; square miles 
by means of one or another of. these 
facilities. Taxicab service also is 
available on an increasing scale. 
Some of these trolley lines extend 
into adjacent territory, at Sixty-ninth 
and Market Streets, where the Ter- 
minal of the Market Street Subway 
and Elevated road, is located. There 
are to be found converging many 
electric roads which lead to the West- 
ern borders of the Metropolitan area. 
Three railroads have main stations 
in Philadelphia—The Pennsylvania, 
The Reading System, and the 
Baltimore and Ohio. Of these the 
largest, newest and most completely 
equipped, is that of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad at Thirtieth and Market 
Sts. For suburban traffic, there is the 
new Broad Street Suburban Station 
at Sixteenth and Filbert Streets. The 
old Broad Street Station, long a land- 
mark at Broad and Market Streets, 
has been torn down, along with the 
“Chinese Wall,” long an eyesore. 
The Reading Terminal] at 
Twelfth and Market Streets is the 


main station of the Reading system 
in Philadelphia, from which is han- 
dled the company’s suburban and 
through passenger traffic. 

The Baltimore and Ohio Rail- 
road’s main station is at Twenty- 
fourth and Chestnut Streets, at the 
eastern approach of the Chestnut 
Street bridge across the Schuylkill 
River. The company’s passenger 
traffic in this city is all handled 
here. 

Philadelphia’s extensive water 
front is found upon two rivers, the 
Delaware and the Schuylkill, and has 
a length of 37 miles, twenty of which 
lie on the Delaware. The city on the 
Delaware River front has the most 
extensive shipping, and the commerce 
is facilitated by the most modern 
means. The city has constructed 
thirteen of the largest and best 
equipped piers to be found in any 
port in the world. They all connect 
with the Belt Line Railroad, and land 
access to these great lines of com- 
merce is by means of Delaware Ave- 
nue, the widest, and longest port 
avenue to be found in any city. This 
thoroughfare varies in width from 
150 to 250 feet, and extends from the 
Navy Yard on the south, to the 
Poquessing Creek, on the north, a 
distance of twenty miles. In addi- 
tion to the great municipal piers, 
there are many private piers and 
wharves, and one third of the length 
of this water frontage is provided 
with facilities for docking ships of any 
size that can use the Delaware River. 
As the latter is provided with a broad 
channel maintained at a depth of 35 
feet, from Delaware Bay to Allegheny 
Avenue, or three miles north of 
Market Street, any cargo ship afloat, 
could safely reach this port. All of 
the Municipal piers are arranged and 
equipped for the rapid handling of 
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cargoes, either loading or unloading, 
and the majority of them have rail- 
road tracks so placed that car-loading 
may be conducted alongside ships, or 
on the other hand cargoes may be 
transferred quickly from railway cars 
to ships holds. 

Three bridges span the Delaware 
River at Philadelphia, the largest and 
most used being the Delaware River 
Bridge to Camden, which when com- 
pleted in 1926 was the largest sus- 
pension bridge in the world. The 
bridge was finally opened July 1, 
1926, had required four years and six 
months in construction, and had cost 
$37,196,971 at that time. On June 
7, 1936, the High Speed Line across 
the bridge was opened for traffic, and 
this cost $10,000,000. which sum 
included connecting the line with the 
Subway on Eighth Street, and carry- 
ing it on the Camden side of the 
River, to Broadway. The line is 2.6 


The Delaware River Bridge is 
9,570 feet in length, including ap- 
proaches, or in miles it may be ex- 
pressed as 1.81. The main span is 


1,750 feet, and the clearance above 
the water is 135 feet. The roadway 
across the river is carried by two 
cables, each 30 inches in diameter and 
containing 18,666 wires. The total 
length of wire is 25,100 miles. The 
towers supporting the bridge are 385 
feet in height. The width of the 
bridge is 128 feet. The bridge was 
built and is operated ‘by a Joint 
Bridge Commission consisting of 
members representing the States of 
Pennsylvania and New Jersey. 

In 1929 there was opened the toll- 
bridge between Tacony, in Phila- 
delphia, and Palmyra, in New 
Jersey. The bridge is a combination 
of truss spans and a bascule span. It 
is 3,680 feet in length, including the 
shore abutments, and 47 feet in 
width. It cost, including the neces- 
sary land approaches about 
$4,000,000. 

Between these two bridges, is the 
Pennsylvania Railroad Bridge, at 
Frankford, which carries the seashore 
trains. The structure was opened for 
traffic in 1896. It is of the truss type, 
and has a draw span near the Phila- 
delphia shore. 


XV 


Hotels and Restaurants 


“Where shall we 
stay?” That’s the 














=—— i -_— — __firstthoughtwhich 
Ae occurs to visitors 
SA Gaa— to the City of Bro- 
Say NE stherly Love, and 

Chef in this Metropolis 


it is an easy ques- 
tion to settle. For Philadelphia is 
endowed with a number of excellent 
hotels world-famed for their hospital- 
ity and appointment. This profusion 


of fine hotel facilities is one of the 
important factors which make Phila- 
delphia a popular site for conventions 
and a Mecca for visitors. 

By way of illustration, eight na- 
tional political conventions have been 
held in Philadelphia. In 1948, for 
the first time in the history of any 
city, three national political conven- 
tions were held here—the Repub- 
lican, the Democratic, and the Na- 
tional Progressive Party. 
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Through these gatherings, the hos- 
tels of Philadelphia have continued a 
tradition of hospitality first estab- 
lished in 1787, when the framers of 
the Constitution met in Philadelphia. 

The Adelphia Hotel, Chestnut 
Street at Thirteenth, is one of the 
city’s model houses with accommo- 
dations for travelers. It maintains 
spacious restaurants and banquet 
halls, and is modern in every par- 
ticular. 

The Barclay, Rittenhouse Square, 
East, fronts on that quiet retreat in 
the heart of downtown Philadelphia. 
So popular is this hotel that it has a 
high percentage of permanent guests. 

The John Bartram Hotel, at the 
Southeast corner of Broad and 
Locust Street underwent a complete 
modernization program in 1948. 
Before that time, it was known as the 
Hotel Walton. 

The Bellevue-Stratford Hotel, 
at the Southwest corner of Broad and 
Walnut Streets, is one of the leading 
hotels in the world. It entertains 
many of the celebrities who have 
visited Philadelphia, and is head- 
quarters for many important organi- 
zations when in the city. In its 
immense ballroom, the foremost of the 
city’s fashionable balls and dances 
are held. 

The Benjamin Franklin Hotel, 
at the Southeast corner of Ninth and 
Chestnut Streets, occupies the site of 
the historic Continental Hotel and 
additional property. Its 1200 rooms 
make it the largest hotel in Phila- 
delphia. Since it is among the newer 
hotel buildings of the city, its appoint- 
ments and service are extremely 
modern. The main dining room, the 
Garden Terrace, is noteworthy be- 
cause it contains an ice-skating rink 
used for staging floor shows. 

The Drake Hotel, on Spruce 


Street West of Fifteenth, is also 
numbered among the newer hotels of 
the city, and many of Philadelphia’s 
smart set use it as arendezvous. The 
Sir Francis Drake Lounge is a most 
pleasarit cocktail lounge. 

The Penn-Sheraton Hotel, at 
the Southwest corner of Thirty- 
ninth and Chestnut Streets in West 
Philadelphia is a particularly advan- 
tageous location for visitors who want 
to be close to Convention Hall. ‘This 
hotel also adjoins the Campus of the 
University of Pennsylvania. 

The Ritz-Carlton, at the South- 
east corner of Broad and Walnut 
Streets, has been considerably in- 
creased in size since it- was erected 
not so many years ago, and it has 
that tone of quiet and luxury ex- 
pected to be found in the finest hotels. 

Hotel Sylvania, Locust Street off 
Broad, is a modern house with ample 
accommodations. Four hundred 
sleeping rooms and attractive res- 
taurants are at your service. 

The Warwick Hotel, at Seven- 
teenth and Locust Streets, prides 
itself on the distinctiveness of its 
appointments and the excellence of 
its cuisine—a gourmet’s haunt. 

Other hotels which can make the 
visitor’s stay pleasant are: 

Essex, 13th and Filbert Sts. 

Majestic, Broad and Girard Ave. 

Normandie, 36th and Chestnut 
Sts. 

Parker, 13th and Spruce Sts. 

Robert Morris, 17th and Arch 
Sts. 

St. James, 13th and Walnut Sts. 

Tracy, 36th and Chestnut Sts. 

Walnut Park Plaza, 63d and 
Walnut Streets. 

In the matter of restaurants 
Philadelphia is amply supplied, and 
all classes and types of service are to 
be found here. 


XVI 


Places of Amusement—ZLoological Garden— 


Recreations 


PHILADELPHIA 
from very early 
days, although re- 
garded as_ the 
Quaker City, 
never has suffered 
for want of amuse- 
ments; which as 
custom has 
changed, have kept step with the 
popular taste. It now has the oldest 
theater in existence in the United 
States—The Walnut Street The- 
ater at Ninth and Walnut Streets, 
which was built in 1808. 


The Academy of Music, at Broad 
and Locust Streets which was opened 
in 1857, is still the leading house of 
Grand Opera in Philadelphia, as it is 
the birthplace of the world renowned 
Philadelphia Orchestra. This 
house, which was designed by Napo- 
leon Le Brun, upon lines of La Scala 
at Milan, Italy, remains one of the 
best fitted houses for operatic or or- 
chestral music, owing to its remark- 
able acoustics. In addition to the an- 
nual seasons of Grand Opera, and 
Orchestral concerts, the Academy is 
the scene of many notable concerts, 
foreign ballets, by world-famed ar- 
tists, and visiting opera companies. 
The Philadelphia Forum gives vir- 
tually all of its highly interesting lec- 
tures, concerts, and similar exhibitions 
in the Academy. 
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Center Square Water 
orks 


Long known as the leading musical 
center in the country, opportunities 
for hearing good music are frequent 
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in Philadelphia, which is the home of 
the Curtis Institute of Music, 
which trains only artists. There are 


many conservatories of music in 
the city, and numerous musical 
activities. 


Among the leading theaters in 
Philadelphia, all of which are either 
modern or modernized, are: 


Forrest Theater, Walnut Street, 
west of Eleventh is one of the latest 
of legitimate playhouses to be erected 
here. 


Erlanger Theater, Twenty-first 
and Market Streets, the most re- 
cently erected of the large play 
houses. 


Shubert Theater, Broad Street 
above Spruce, also a large, modern 
playhouse, playing popular attrac- 
tions during the season. 

Walnut Street Theater, North- 
east corner of Ninth and Walnut 
Streets, oldest playhouse in the 
United States, its history dating 





ACADEMY OF MUSIC 
S. E. Cor. Broad and Locust Sis. 
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back nearly a century and a half, as 
told on Page 30 of this booklet. 


Mastbaum Theater, Twentieth 
and Market Streets, the house with 
the largest seating capacity—4500, is 
the most magnificent of the late addi- 
tions to the city’s playhouses. 


Many of the theaters today are 
occupied mainly for the exhibition of 
motion pictures, but a few of these 
combine stage shows. Principal 
among this class are: 

Earle Theater, Eleventh and 
Market Streets, a large house, open 
all the year. 

Fox Theater, Sixteenth and Mar- 
ket Streets, a large house, open all 
the year. 

Stanley Theater, Nineteenth and 
Market Streets a large house, open 
all the year. 


Theaters designed for motion pic- 
tures abound; the better class and 
larger houses, in the central part of 
the city, and smaller ones in every 
section, being mainly sustained by 
neighborhood patronage. Some of 
the motion picture theaters in the 
residential sections are of great capac- 
ity, and a few of them include stage 
shows with their exhibitions of cinema 
performances. 

For outdoor sporting events, Phila- 
delphia is supplied with three im- 
mense Stadia. The Municipal Sta- 
dium at Broad Street and Pattison 
Avenue, which was built for the 
Sesqui-Centennial Exposition, in 
1926, has seated more than 100,000 
spectators at one time, and is the 
largest in the city. 

Franklin Field, the sports ground 
of the University of Pennsylvania, at 
Thirty-fourth and Spruce Streets, is 
almost as large, so far as seating 
capacity is concerned, for it will ac- 
commodate 80,000 persons. Franklin 
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FRANKLIN FIELD 


Field for many years was the scene 
of the annual Army and Navy 
Football Game. 

Temple University Stadium, at 
Vernon Road and Michener Street, is 
another large sports field, where 
crowds are regularly in attendance 
during the football season. 

Base Ball, which national game is 
said to really have had its birth in 
Philadelphia in 1833, when the first 
base ball club, The Olympic, was or- 
ganized, is still a popular game here. 
Both of the city’s League representa- 
tives, the Athletics, of the American 
League, and the Philadelphia Club, 
the National League, have at times 
been Pennant winners. 

Shibe Park, the home of the 
Athletics, at Twenty-second Street 
and Lehigh Avenue, is the largest 
of the city’s ball parks; capacity 
34,000. 

The Philadelphia Club (National 
League), now uses Shibe Park for 
their games. 

The Arena at Forty-sixth and 
Market Streets provides a skating 
rink at will. At other times it is the 
scene of wrestling matches, and of 
boxing contests. 

There are many school athletic 
fields in Philadelphia, and there are 
private cricket clubs, while not dis- 
tant are golf links of country clubs, 
and at Cobb’s Creek Park, the 
Municipal Golf links are laid out. 
Philadelphia is also a prominent 
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factor in National and International 
Tennis, and the great matches and 
tournaments are held on the court 
of the Germantown Cricket Club at 
Manheim, Germantown. 

In Fairmount Park, at the western 
end of Girard Avenue bridge, is the 
Philadelphia Zoological Garden, 
one of the oldest and best of similar 
gardens in this country. It was 
opened in 1874, and is about the same 
size as the London Zoo in Regents 
Park. The site was once the country 
place of John Penn, a grandson of the 
founder of Pennsylvania, and his 
quaint mansion which he named 
*‘Solitude”’ is preserved in the garden, 
being used as the administration 
building. It was built in 1784. The 
garden has been modernized several 
times since its establishment, and its 
collection of rare animals and birds is 
perhaps unequalled, while the meth- 
ods of exhibiting them are the latest 
that a study of the animals has sug- 
gested. The Zoo is open every day 


in the year, and the charge is small. 
The population of the garden is about 
3500 specimens. 

Adjoining Fairmount Park, on the 
west side of the Schuylkill River is 
Woodside Park, a popular amuse- 
ment resort during the summer 
months. It is easily reached by the 
Park trolley system. 

Willow Grove Park, although 14 
miles away on the Old York Road, is 
a Philadelphia amusement park much 
frequented during the summer sea- 
son. It is conveniently reached by 
trolleys which connect with the Broad 
Street Subway at Olney. 

At Robin Hood Dell, in East 
Fairmount Park, above Strawberry 
Mansion, summer concerts are given, 
and occasional performances of grand 
opera. The music is of the highest 
order, the Orchestra being selected 
from the membership of the Philadel- 
phia Orchestra, and the conductors 
are all world-famed directors of 
music. 


XVII 


Valley Forge 


WHILE Valley 
Forge is not in 
Philadelphia, it 
does lie within the 
metropolitan 
area, and’ had a 
Bape very close connec- 

At Valley Forse = tion with this city 
in the dreary period of the Revolu- 
tion. This encampment of Wash- 
ington and the American Army, 
lies about eighteen miles from Phila- 
delphia, and may be reached by 
motor car along excellent roads, by 
sight-seeing buses, or by the Reading 
Railway to Valley Forge Station, 





which lies within a few hundred feet 
of Washington’s own headquarters. 
In 1777, the British Army, having 
occupied Philadelphia, the main body 
of the Continental Army, under com- 
mand of General Washington, retired 
to Pennypacker’s Mills, on the Perki- 
omen Creek. ‘The Americans ad- 
vanced to Germantown, on October 
4th, where they made a surprise at- 
tack upon the British encamped 
there. Although virtually successful, 
there was some confusion on account 
of the haziness of the weather, and 
while the British were driven back 
about three miles, the Americans 
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withdrew to White Marsh, where, 
on December 7th they were attacked 
by the enemy. However, they had 
been warned of the attack and were 
prepared to meet it, and the enemy 
was forced to retire. 

Winter was rapidly approaching 
and the weather was very cold, so, on 
the night of December 12th, a bridge 
of wagons was constructed across 
the Schuylkill River near Fatland 
Ford, and the next day the army 
crossed to the west bank of the 
stream. The encampment was be- 
gun; and by the 19th the winter at 


Valley Forge was faced. The Army. 


which, as quickly as it could do so, 
went into winter quarters, numbered 
about 6500, and they belonged to the 
Brigades of Sullivan, McIntosh, Var- 
num, Huntingdon, Conway, Max- 
well, Knox, Woodford, Scott, Wayne, 
Poor, Glover, Learned, Patterson, 
Weedon, and Muhlenberg. The 
troops came from Pennsylvania, 
Georgia, Rhode Island, Connecticut, 
New Jersey, New York, New Hamp- 
shire, Vermont and Virginia. 

The army was immediately set to 
throw up intrenchments, and begin 
the erection of log huts, because 
Washington and his generals had de- 
cided their best move would be to 
stay here for the period of wintry 
temperatures, although several move- 
ments on the part of the British gave 
the impression the Americans were to 
be enticed into retaking Philadelphia, 
in which event the city whould have 
been besieged. The experiences of 
the tattered patriot army at Valley 
Forge were among the most depress- 
ing of the Revolutionary War. They 
were hungry, they were ragged, and 
many soldiers actually did not have 
shoes to wear; but when they were on 
guard, stood in their hats to keep 
their feet from freezing. A very large 


percentage of the army suffered from 
frostbite. 

Considerable time was required to 
chop down trees cut them into logs, 
and erect huts, and while this work 
was proceeding, the soldiers had to 
sleep in canvas tents, which offered 
little shelter from the icy winds, or 
from the snows and sleet. Dr. 
Albigence Waldo, a surgeon with the 
Connecticut troops kept a diary dur- 
ing his winter at Valley Forge in 
which he has given an account of ex- 
periences of what has been described 
as “The heroism of the darkest period 
in American affairs.”’ 

Here are a few quotations from 
Doctor Waldo’s Diary: 

“Dec. 21st. Preparations made for 
huts. Provision scarce. My skin and 
eyes are almost spoiled with con- 
tinual smoke. 

‘A general cry thro the camp 
this evening among the soldiers—‘no 
meat!—no meat!’ 

“What have you for our dinners 
boys? ‘Nothing but fire cake and 
water, sir’: at night—‘Gentlemen the 
supper is ready.” What is your sup- 
per lads? ‘Fire cake and water, 
sito 

They had the same for breakfast. 
The reason the camp had no meat 
was due to a trick played upon the 
army by the British. The latter 
knew that droves of cattle from New 
England were being sent to the en- 
campment, and a loyalist met the 
drovers at a point thirty miles north 
of Philadelphia, between the Dela- 
ware and Schuylkill Rivers, and 
passed himself off for one of General 
Washington’s commissaries. He put 
up the drovers at a neighboring farm, 
and then galloped off to Philadelphia 
whence a party of dragoons were dis- 
patched to conduct the whole drove 
into the city. At Valley Forge there 
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was little to eat but frozen potatoes, 
and weak soup and bread. 

Under date of December 28th, 
Doctor Waldo wrote in his diary: 
“Yesterday upward of fifty officers in 
General Green’s Division resigned 
their commissions—six or seven of our 
Regiment are doing the like today. 
It is a melancholy reflection that 
what is of the most universal impor- 
tance is most universally neglected— 
I mean keeping up the credit of 
money.” 

On New Years Day, 1778, the 
Diarist reported: “Huts go on 
briskly, and our camp begins to ap- 
pear like a spacious city.”” But many 
essentials were lacking. The army 
even ran short of salt, and General 
Forman began its manufacture. 
Money also was scarce, and we find 
Washington writing congress ‘our 
distresses for want of it are not easily 
to be described.” He added the 
Army’s pay was three months in ar- 
rears, and the quartermaster was de- 
manding more to obtain necessary 
supplies. In addition to these dis- 
couragements a cabal was set up 
against Washington by another Gen- 
eral. The American Army evacuated 
Valley Forge June 19, 1778. 

The Encampment covered 
about 2000 acres, of which, 1500 
have already been brought together 
in The Valley Forge State Park. 
Washington occupied as his head- 
quarters, the house of Isaac Potts, a 
Quaker preacher and miller. This 
stone dwelling stands near the mouth 
of Valley Creek, not far from the 
railroad station. The sites of the 
forts—Fort Washington, Fort Hunt- 
ingdon and the Star Redoubt—are 
marked, as are also some lines of in- 
trenchment. 


In 1893 the Valley Forge Park 
Commission was created by act of 
the Pennsylvania Legislature, and 
from time to time parts of the historic 
site have been purchased, until at the 
present time the park is an extensive 
monument to the sufferings of the 


_ American Soldiers, and to the cour- 


ageous spirit which supported them 
through a period when the clouds of 
war seemed to have no silver lining. 
In 1914, the United States Govern- 
ment dedicated a stone arch, at the 
Gulf Road entrance to the Park. 
This memorial, is dedicated to the 
memory of officers and private sol- 
diers in the Continental Army. It 
was designed by Paul P. Cret, archi- 
tect, of Philadelphia. 

Statues of General Wayne, and 
General Von Steuben, have been 
erected in the Park. Von Steuben is 
the General who trained and drilled 
the army that dismal winter. Mark- 
ers have been erected by the various 
States, whose contingents were en- 
camped at Valley Forge. An ob- 
servatory stands on Mt. Joy, from 
the Summit of which the whole Park 
may be viewed. The headquarters 
of some of the Generals who were at 
Valley Forge at present are outside 
the Park limits, and consequently are 
not open to visitors, as they are in 
private hands. 

Also outside the Park boundary is 
the beautiful Gothic Chapel, called 
the Washington-Memorial 
Chapel, which lies on the Port Ken- 
nedy Road not far from Star Re- 
doubt. Connected with this chapel, 
which was erected through the efforts 
of the late Rev. W. Herbert Burk, 
who was the recipient of the Phila- 
delphia Award for 1927, is a cloister 
and a museum of interesting relics. 


XVIII 


Down the Delaware to Wilmington 


WHILE a com- 
plete tour of 
Philadelphia’s 
water front, and 
of the Port gen- 
erally is not at 
the hand of the 
visitor, an excel- 
lent view of many miles of it, espe- 
cially where the most interesting 
objects and sites may be seen, is 
available from the deck of any of the 
Wilson Line Steamboats which make 
frequent runs on schedule between 
the Municipal Pier at Chestnut 
Street and the city of Wilmington, 
Delaware, thirty miles away. 

The pier from which the boat 
leaves is one of the modern municipal 
structures, and on its second floor, or 
deck, is the headquarters of the city’s 
Department of Wharves, Docks 
and Ferries, which, virtually is what 
in some other ports of the world is 
called The Port Authority. In Phila- 
delphia that authority is partly 
shared by the Pennsylvania Com- 
missioners of Navigation. As the 
boat leaves and runs out into the 
channel, the great Delaware River 
Suspension Bridge is the most im- 
posing object that comes into view. 
Across the river, in Camden, New 
Jersey, are seen the extensive plant 
of the R. C. A.-Victor company, now 
a large factor in radio as well as 
phonographs, and the tall tower of 
Camden’s Postoffice and Federal 
Building. A glance up the river may 
reveal the great concrete Export 
Grain Elevator, at Port Richmond 
which has a storage capacity of 
2,500,000 bushels of grain, and was 
erected at a cost of $4,000,000. 





Steamship 
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As the boat begins to speed down 
the river, the battery of fine munic- 
ipal piers, twelve in number, at 
which the largest ocean carriers may 
be loaded or unloaded are seen. 
These piers are all of the double-deck 
variety, and have enormous storage 
capacity, as well as the most ingent- 
ous machinery for handling cargoes. 
All of these piers have railroad con- 
nection, and cargoes may be trans- 
ferred direct from freight cars to ships 
holds, or vice versa. 

The boat has not been many min- 
utes on its way before the passenger 
obtains a glimpse of a quaint little 
church steeple, on the Philadelphia 
side. This is Gloria Dei, popularly 
known as Old Swedes Church, 
which is the oldest church edifice in 
the city, dating from 1698-1700. 
About the same time this object 
flashes into view, a more prominent 
object may have been noted not far 
distant. It is a tall, round building, 
not unlike a swollen factory stack or 
an Irish round tower. However, it is 
neither, but the first shot tower 
erected in the United States. It was 
built in 1807, and was used until 
1907. The property is now a recrea- 
tion center, and the old tower is used 
for administration purposes. 

From Pier 46 to Pier 57, are the 
marine terminals of the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad, from which point 
the ships of the American Line, later 
the International Mercantile Marine 
Company, used to fly between Phila- 
delphia and trans-Atlantic ports. 
Half a century ago their vessels were 
regarded as the greyhounds of the 
sea. Next is seen, on the Philadelphia 
side of the river, the immense red 
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brick buildings of the Franklin 
Sugar Refinery, one of the largest 
plants of its kind in this country. In 
a few minutes the big plant of the 
McCahan Refinery, another sugar- 
producing factory which contributes 
to Philadelphia’s preeminence in the 
refining of sugar, comes into view. 

Across the river the cavernous cov- 
ered ship ways of the New York 
Shipbuilding Company may be 
seen just opposite the longest munic- 
ipal Pier No. 84. This shipyard is 
now the largest on the Delaware, and 
one of the most important on the 
Atlantic seaboard. Turning the gaze 
to the Philadelphia shore again, we 
pass the Greenwich coal piers of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad, and _ then 
some of the high buildings and great 
cranes of the League Island Navy 
Yard dot the skyline, and not long 
afterward the bend in the river being 
followed, the boat steams for nearly 
a mile, past the great Naval Station, 
with its numerous warships. Before 
we reach it, however, we pass the 
great Tidewater Terminal Pier 4. 

At the southwestern end of League 
Island, which has been the Philadel- 
phia Navy Yard since 1876, the 
Schuylkill River, which drains the 
anthracite fields of Pennsylvania, 
empties into the majestic Delaware. 
As the boat steams past it the pas- 
senger gets a distant view of Girard 
Point, where the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road has its grain elevator, which 
has a capacity of 2,250,000 bushels of 
grain. Alongside the elevator lie the 
ore piers of the same railroad. Up 
the Schuylkill are the great oil re- 
fineries of the Gulf Refining Com- 
pany, and the older company, the 
Atlantic Refining Company, one 
of the oldest oil refineries in the 
country. 

By this time a backward glance at 


the city of Philadelphia reveals a 
picturesque skyline of tall buildings, 
and, if the weather be clear, they 
seem fascinatingly close, although 
more than five miles distant. 

On the New Jersey side of the river 
the little manufacturing city of 
Gloucester is seen. Here a large 
mansion placed near the river bank, 
and surrounded by high iron railings 
appears. It is the United States 
Immigration Station for the Port 
of Philadelphia and before the law 
reducing the number of aliens ad- 
mitted, was often a very busy place. 

Directly south of the Navy Yard, 
and on the eastern, or New Jersey 
shore, lies Red Bank, which was the 
scene of a very decisive battle be- 
tween the Hessian troops under 
Colonal Donop and some troops un- 
der Colonel Christopher Green, who 
were garrisoning Fort Mercer at 
Red Bank on October 22, 1777. The 
Hessian troops, led in person by the 
gallant Colonel Donop, made a valor- 
ous attack upon the fort but were re- 
pulsed with a fire which cut down the 
enemy effectively. Eight Hessian 
officers were killed, among them 
Colonel Donop, and they were buried 
beside the fort. In 1905 the site of 
the Fort was made a government 
park, and in 1906 the present marble 
shaft which is surmounted by the 
figure of a Continental soldier, was 
erected by the State of New 
Jersey. 

Directly across the river from Red 
Bank is Fort Mifflin, which, when 
it was first erected on Mud Island in 
1774, was named Mud Fort. It was 
the scene of a gallant siege in 1777. 
The original works was succeeded by 
the present fort, built between 1798 
and 1806. During the Spanish War, 
in 1898 the fort was remodelled 
and additional buildings erected 
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within the enclosure. In 1918 addi- 
tional ground was bought by the 
Federal Government, but the plans 
then adopted never were put into 
practice. The old fort is now used as 
a store house for certain naval ma- 
terial. Mud Fort, which had been 
regarded as contemptible, was able 
with its small, but determined gar- 
rison to keep off a British Army of 
12,000 men, and detained a fleet of 
300 sail, for seven weeks. ‘The situa- 
tion of the fortification, was partly 
due this extraordinary achievement. 
There were 400 men in the fort when 
the siege began, and when on Novem- 
ber 16th, the garrison left their posi- 
tion, there were only 40 men to re- 
tire, and Washington said the gallant 
stand had had much to do with the 
ultimate success of the American 
cause. 

Next to Fort Mifflin lies Hog 
Island. Largely a swamp in 1917, 
by extraordinary genius and intense 
work it was transformed into the 
largest shipyard in the world in six 
months, and the first keel of the 122 
ships built there was laid. In Jan- 
uary, 1921, when the plant was 
closed, there had been finished 122 
ships having a combined tonnage of 
956,750. There were employed there 
an average of 30,000 persons. Now 
the area has been transformed into 
the Municipal Airport. 

Little Tinicum Island comes 
next in view, close to the Pennsyl- 
vania shore. It had a part in the 
Revolutionary War operations on the 
Delaware. It was then called Bill- 
ings Island, and opposite to it on 
the New Jersey side, lies the little 
place, Billingsport which was an 
encampment in 1778. Tinicum 
Island lies next to Little Tinicum, 
and in the days when all the western 
bank of the Delaware was claimed as 
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New Sweden, Governor Printz had 
his residence, or castle there. This 
was in the first half of the seventeenth 
century. 

Back*of the island is Essington, 
where the Port had its Quarantine 
Station from 1801 to 1895. In the 
latter year the Station was removed 
to its present location a little further 
down the river at Marcus Hook. At 
Essington is the headquarters of the 
Corinthian and _ Philadelphia 
Yacht Clubs, and regattas are fea- 
tures in the river during the Summer 
season. 

Some large plants on the Pennsyl- 
vania shore are visible below Essing- 
ton and Lester, Delaware County. 
Further along we pass Eddystone, 
where the extensive buildings of the 
Baldwin Locomotive Works are 
the chief features of the landscape. 

Coming close to the city of Ches- 
ter, where William Penn first went 
ashore to see his new Province in 
1682, and which is 17 miles, by river 
from Chestnut Street Wharf, Phila- 
delphia, from which our steamboat 
set out, we pass the Sun Shipbuild- 
ing and Dry Dock Company’s 
yards. Here are built the oil tankers 
used by the Sun Oil Company. 

Almost adjoining the landing 
wharf at Chester is the large factory 
of the Scott Paper Company, 
whose products are known far and 
wide. Not long after the boat re- 
sumes its journey down the river, the 
assembling Plant of the Ford 
Company is seen, also on the Penn- 
sylvania shore. When this site was 
occupied by the John B. Roach Ship- 
yards, under the name of the Dela- 
ware River Iron Ship Building and 
Engine works, many of the ships of 
the old Navy of the United States 
were built there as well as some of the 
iron steamships which were engaged 
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in trans-Atlantic and Pacific trade. 
Roach’s Shipyard in its day was re- 
garded as the largest shipbuilding 
plant in this country for the fabrica- 
tion of iron ships, for steel ships came 
later. At the Ford plant here, 460 
motor cars are daily assembled, many 
of them are for export. 

The boat soon brings into view a 
perfect forest of oil tanks, for now 
Marcus Hook, once an ancient vil- 
lage, is reached. Here are the plants 
of the Crew-Levick Oil Company, 
the Sinclair Oil Company, The 
Sun Oil Company, and the Pure 
Oil Company. Also close by is the 
United States Quarantine Sta- 
tion, at Marcus Hook, which is very 
close to the boundary between Dela- 
ware and Pennsylvania. The Atlan- 
tic Refining Company’s tanks are 
directly on the boundary. Opposite 
to Marcus Hook, on the New Jersey 
shore is the thriving little city of 
Bridgeport, some distance from the 
river. Fifty years ago the little town 


used to boast of being the “center of 
the sweet potato world” also “‘as near 
the center of the watermelon world 
as can be found.’’ Modern scientific 
methods and competition has modi- 
fied the ancient claim. 

At Edgemoor, on the Delaware 
shore is the depot of the United 
States Lighthouse Service, for this 
district. The river widens here and 
the scenery, especially along the 
Delaware shore, is more picturesque. 
A few miles further and we reach 
Pennsgrove, on the New Jersey 
shore, close to which is a recreation 
park, River View Beach at Penns- 
ville. From here the boat steams 
across the river to reach the Chris- 
tiana River, which is the harbor for 
Wilmington, Delaware. Wilming- 
ton is the largest city in Delaware, 
and contains one of the largest hotel 
buildings in the East, the DuPont, 
which is not only a hotel, but an 
office building and a theater of large 
size. It occupies a city block. 
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merous delightful 
; | seaside resorts on 
= cia the New Jersey 
i al coast, each of 
which enjoys attractions all its own. 
During the summer season the Penn- 
sylvania-Reading Seashore Lines run 
frequent trains, from Broad Street 
Station and from Chestnut Street 
Wharf. Buses also run on regular 
schedule to some of the resorts. 
Atlantic City, which is 55 miles 


away by the shortest rail line, is the 
greatest resort on the New Jersey 
coast, and is a city of hotels. Its 
great wide Boardwalk, about seven 
miles in length, parallels the ocean 
from one end of Absecon Island to the 
other, and although there are other 
summer resorts within this stretch 
of beach, Atlantic City is the most 
popular and most populous scene of 
recreation, amusement, and _ health- 
giving breezes, to say nothing of the 
fine beach for bathers. Atlantic City 
is always an attractive center, with 
its entertainments on its piers, and 
its immense Convention Hall the 
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scene of many large exhibitions of 
sports and other amusements, and 
frequently the meeting place of large 
national conventions. The City, 
with proper pride alludes to itself as 
The Playground of the World, and 
certainly there is nothing like it any- 
where. The Steel Pier is always in 
carnival attire, where motion pic- 
tures, water circus, concerts, min- 


strels and many exhibitions are all in ~ 


operation, and all of which may be 
enjoyed for the one admission fee. 
The Atlantic City Boardwalk, has 
a universal reputation. Upon it front 
miles of attractive stores, hotels and 
restaurants, and the amusement 
piers. At the Inlet at the upper end 
of the City, boats for sailing and 
deep-sea fishing set out. Power boats 
take passengers for brief but swift 
cruises along the ocean in front of 
the City, and something is going on 
all the time. Yet Atlantic City is a 
place where one may rest, too, if that 
seems desirable, and get the suntan 
on the beach, or read a book in some 
quiet nook. 

South of Atlantic City are Vent- 
nor and Margate City, both some- 
what out of the bustle and excite- 
ment of the great resort, but within 
a few minutes ride of its crowds. 
They are particularly residential and 
cottage communities. 

Across Egg Harbor Inlet, from 
Longport, at the southern extremity 
of Absecon Island, lies Ocean City, 
which has a fine shelving beach for 
surf bathers, and, on Egg Harbor 
Bay, offers a fine water for small 
yachts. Fishing is one of the recog- 

nized sports here, and Ocean City is 
the rendezvous for thousands who 
enjoy both deep-sea fishing, and the 
fishing which is to be found in the 
bay. Ocean City may be reached 
direct from Philadelphia, or by the 
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frequent service of the Electric line 
from Atlantic City. Ocean City is 
essentially a community of cottagers, 
although it has many fine hotels. 
Further down the coast lie Angle- 
sea, a paradise for fishermen, and 
south of it Wildwood, which is a 
large and attractive Summer resort, 
much frequented by Philadelphians. 
It is a lively, progressive city by the 
sea and has a large summer colony. 
Cape May, one of the oldest points 
and resorts on the New Jersey coast, 
lies at the southern tip of the State, 
and is at the entrance to Delaware 
Bay. It has for almost a century 
been a favorite retreat of Philadel- 
phians of the more conservative type. 
It has large hotels, but has a large 
summer colony of cottagers. There 
is an Airport at Cape May, as there 
is also at Atlantic City, and it is one 
of the principal stations of the 
United States Coast Guard Ser- 
vice. During the World War, the 
Naval Station there was one of the 
busiest along the Atlantic Seaboard. 
There are many seaside resorts on 
the New Jersey coast, north of At- 
lantic City, all of them smaller, but 
preferred by many for just that 
reason. There are Beach Haven, 
Harvey Cedars and Barnegat City, 


all on one of the long sea islands 
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which dot the New Jersey shore. 
Further north of these come Seaside 
Park, Seaside Heights, Point 
Pleasant and Manasquan. 

Asbury Park and Ocean Grove, 
which lie further north, and the 
largest resorts on the northern New 
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Jersey coast, and are usually crowded 
in the summer season by a spirited 
throng of visitors. The hotels are 
good and numerous, and all the sea- 
side pleasures and recreations are 
offered in abundance. 
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Philadelphia’ s Great Industrial Plants 


ScHoou children 
everywhere know 
from their geog- 
raphies that Phil- 
adelphia bears 
the title of the 
“Workshop of the 
World,’ and de- 
servedly so. Greater Philadelphia’s 
manufacturing plants produce more 
than two and one-quarter billion 
dollars worth of goods a year, and 
about four per cent of the Nation’s 
manufactures. 

A unique feature of the city is the 
wide diversification of its industries. 
It is not dominated by a single indus- 
try, as Pittsburgh is by steel and 
Detroit by automobiles. 

No less than five industrial giants 
make up something like 80 per cent 
of the manufacturing industry in 
Philadelphia. In order, they are: 
Metals, textiles, foods, chemicals, 
and printing. 

In the manufacture of many prod- 
ucts, Philadelphia is the chief pro- 
ducer in the United States. Some of 
these products are: Locomotives, 
radios, radio tubes and phonographs, 





Industrial Works 


cigars, hats and hat bodies, steam 


and other packing, lace goods, lino- 
leum, shipbuilding and_ repairing, 
professional and _ scientific instru- 
ments (except surgical and dental), 


cane-sugar refining, children’s dresses, 
knitted outwear, men’s and boys’ 
suits, coats and overcoats. 

Large plants are relatively few in 
number, but there are thousands of 
small factories, run by mechanically- 
minded, skilled managers whose initi- 
ative and enterprise have been recog- 
nized since the days of the American 
Revolution. Within the Philadelphia 
industrial area are 386 distinct indus- 
tries out of the 446 classified by the 
United States Census. 

A broad grouping of the area’s 
manufacturing industries places 
metals and metal products out in 
front on the basis of employment 
and value of output. Not far behind 
are the textile and clothing trades. 
It must be recognized that there are 
many distinct and distinctly related 
industries within these two extremely 
broad classifications. 

With only two per cent of the total 
population of the United States, the 
Philadelphia area has 31 factory in- 
dustries producing ten per cent or 
more of the national total of products 
by value, according to the United 
States bureau of the Census. 

During World War II, Philadelphia 
provided powerful sinews to the in- 
dustrial body of America. At the 
peak of wartime factory employment 
in 1943, the largest centers of indus- 
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trial activity in Philadelphia, as 
measured by number of workers, were 
in central city, Kensington, and the 
sections immediately north of city 
center. In this compact area bor- 
dered by the Delaware River, Frank- 
ford Creek, Wingohocking Street, 
Wissahickon Avenue, School House 
Lane, the Schuylkill River and South 
Street, are to be found sixty-five per 
cent of all the city’s factory employ- 
ment. 

Some very large individual plants 
and factories are to be found here, 
all of them known everywhere in this 
country and some of them in all parts 
of the world, for their products. 

Here was made the first of the 
‘Zephyr trains, which established the 
streamlined idea for railroads, and 
caused a revolution in railway trans- 
portation. The locomotives and 
coaches are built by the Budd 
Company, which also makes all- 
steel motor car bodies. This same 
company also produces the new 
‘“‘vista-dome” passenger train de- 
signed to increase passenger comfort 
and enjoyment. 

Philadelphia is also the home of 
the Exide Battery Company, whose 
products saw service on every type 
of naval and land installation during 
World War II. The company is now 
engaged in supplying the peace-time 
power requirements of industry. 

The plant of the Curtis Publish- 
ing Company, which publishes the 
Saturday Evening Post, the Ladies 
Home Journal, Holiday, Country 
Gentleman, and Jack & Jill, has 
spread the fame of the city to every 
part of the world. Since the early 
history of this country, the printing 
and publishing trade has been an 
important Philadelphia industry. 

In the ACF-Brill Motors Com- 


pany works, street cars and subway 
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cars for all parts of the world are 
built, and travelers from Philadelphia 
have been surprised to see these 
vehicles made in the home town 
providing transportation in the cities 
of South America and the Far East. 
Whenever a new type of street car is 
built, it usually is found to emanate 
from Philadelphia. 

In this city are made the Philco 
radio and television sets by the 
Philco Corporation in North Phila- 
delphia. In Camden, which 1s also 
in the Philadelphia Census area, are 
the immense plants of the RCA- 
Victor Division of the Radio Cor- 
poration of America, birthplace of 
RCA radios, phonographs and tele- 
vision sets which provide relaxation 
and enjoyment throughout the world. 
It is the largest plant of its kind in 
this country. 

Stetson hats are worn in every part 
of the world. They are made here in 
Philadelphia by the John B. Stetson 
Company in the largest hat manu- 
facturing plant in the United States. 

More sugar is refined in this city 
than anywhere else in the world. 
There are three enormous refineries, 
those of the Pennsylvania Sugar 
Company, the Franklin Sugar 
Refining Company, and _ the 
McCahan Sugar Refining and 
Molasses Company. 

Postwar expansion of Philadel- 
phia’s oil industry is calculated to 
create here the Nation’s largest re- 
fining center. Philadelphia has come 
within sight of being the chief port 
of entry for Middle-East crude oil. 

Among the industrial firms in the 
Greater Philadelphia area with one 
thousand or more employes, and not 
already mentioned, are: 

General Electric Company, Atlan- 
tic Refining Company, Bayuk Cigars, 
Inc., SKF Industries, Inc., Henry 
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Disston & Sons, Inc., Crown Can 
Company, Triangle Publications, Inc., 
General Baking Company, Yale & 
Towne Manufacturing Company, 
ITE Circuit Breaker Company, Mid- 
vale Company, Stephen F. Whitman 
& Son, Inc., Publicker Industries, 
Inc., Heintz Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Link-Belt Company, Leeds & 
Northrup Company, H. Daroff & 
Sons, Inc., Container Corporation of 
America, Cuneo Eastern Press, Inc., 
Pennsylvania Railroad, Bulletin Com- 
pany, Rohm & Haas Company, Gulf 
Oil Corporation, Barrett Division of 
Allied Chemical & Dye Corporation, 
Apex Hosiery Company, Westing- 


house Electric Corporation, Proctor 
& Schwartz, Inc., Brown Instrument 
Division of Muinneapolis-Honeywell 
Regulator Company, National Bis- 
cuit Company, E. I. duPont: de 
Nemours & Company, Collins & 
Aikman Corporation, Gotham Hosi- 
ery Company, Inc., Sharp & Dohme, 
Inc., Artloom Carpet Company, Inc., 
Consolidated Cigar Corporation, 
Proctor Electric Company, Continen- 
tal Distilling Corporation, Interna- 
tional Resistance Company, Joseph 
H. Cohen & Sons, Inc., and Keebler- 
Weyl Baking Company Division of 
United Biscuit Company of America, 
as well as many others. 
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Bus pig Lines—Sight-seeing Buses 


For those who 
prefer to travel by 
bus, Philadelphia 
has centrally lo- 
cated terminals, 
where buses may 
be boarded for 
near-by points, or 
These ter- 
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Sight-seeing Buses 


across the continent. 
minals are: 

Union Bus Terminal, southeast 
corner of Thirteenth and Filbert 
Streets—Buses of the Beach Haven; 
Public Service Interstate Transpor- 
tation Co.; Doylestown and Easton 
Motor Coach Co.; Penna. Greyhound 
Lines, Inc.; Shore Bus Co.; Trenton 
Philadelphia Coach Co.; Short Line 
Bus; G. R. Wood, Inc.; Elk Coach 
Lines, Inc.; East Coast Lines. 

Central Union Bus Terminal, 
1229 Filbert Street—Atlantie City 
Lines, Inc.; Great Eastern Bus Sys- 
tem. 

Greyhound Bus Terminal, 69th 


and Market Streets. 


‘Reading Terminal, Twelfth 


above Market Streets, Martz Coach 


Co.; Reading Transportation Co. 

Short Line Bus Terminal, 1311 
Arch Street. 

Quaker City Bus Terminal, 1311 
Arch Street, Quaker City Motor 
Coach Lines, Inc. 

Mertz White Way Tours, Inc., 
3210 Spring Garden Street; Mertz 
White Way Lines; Motor Bus Service. 

Aronimink Transportation Co., 
69th Street Terminal Upper Darby. 

Sight-seeing Buses, Gray Line 
Motor Tours, which company orig- 
inated sight-seeing buses in Phila- 
delphia, in 1902, also originated the 
Valley Forge Tours. Office, Keith 
Theatre Building, Chestnut Street 
west of Eleventh. 

Royal Blue Line Motor Tours of 
Philadelphia and Valley Forge, start 
from Benjamin Franklin Hotel, Ninth 
and Chestnut Streets. 
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XXII 


Street Directory 


THE system of 
building number- 
ing in use in Phil- 
adelphia, since 
1857, is of the 
most convenient 





Old City Street 


bered character, 
and especially adapted to a city laid 
out on a square plan, as this is. The 
main streets running North and 
South, are numbered, beginning with 
Front Street, a block from the Dela- 
ware River, and followed by Second, 
Third, etc. to the Western bounds of 
the City. 

The main streets, running East and 
West, and crossing the others at right 
angles, are the only ones that need 
to be memorized. Of these, Market 
Street, divides the City into North 
and South. The Fourteenth Street is 
called Broad Street, but numbers 
west of it are 1400, etc. 

On the East and West streets, 
building numbers begin with 1, near- 
est the Delaware River, and at each 
block a new century is reached. 
Thus west of Front Street, the build- 
ings will be 100, etc.; west of Second 
Street, 200, etc. On the North and 
South Streets the same system is used 
with the qualification that buildings 
south of Market Street begin with 1, 
and at each new block, a new century 
begins; thus south of Chestnut Street, 
the numbers begin with 100; south of 
Walnut Street, 200, etc. North of 
Market Street the same system is 
used, the numbers beginning with 1, 
at Market Street, and at Arch Street 
100; at Race Street, 200, etc. 

In some of the outlying sections of 
the City the numbering seems a little 


and easily remem- 


more complicated, although the same 
system is followed. The streets North 
and South of Market Street which 
most Philadelphians have memorized 
are: 
South of Market Street 
1 Market, Ludlow 
Ranstead 


100 . Chestnut, Sansom, Dock 
200 Walnut, Locust 
300 Spruce, Delancey 
400 Pine 
500 Lombard, Gaskill 
600 South, Kater 
700 Bainbridge, Monroe, Fitz- 
water 
800 Catherine, Queen 
900 Christian, Montrose 
1000 Carpenter 
1100 Washington Ave., Ellsworth 
1200 Federal 
1300 Wharton 
1400 Reed 
1500 Dickinson, Greenwich 
1600 Tasker, Mountain 
1700 Morris, Watkins 
1800 Moore, Sigel 
1900 Mifflin 
2000 McKean 
2100 Snyder Avenue 
2200 Jackson 
2300 Wolf 
2400 Ritner 
2500 Porter 
2600 Shunk 
2700 Oregon Avenue 
2800 Johnston 
2900 Bigler 
3000 Pollock 
3100 Packer 
3200 Curtin 
3300 Geary 
3400 Hartranft 
3500 Hoyt 
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3600 
3700 
3800 
3900 
4000 
4100 
4200 
4300 
4400 
4500 
4600 
4700 


100 
200 
3C0 
400 


500 
600 


700 

800 

900 
1200 
1300 
1400 
1500 
1600 
1700 
1800 
1900 
2000 
2100 
2200 
2300 
2400 
2500 
2600 
2700 
2800 
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Pattison Ave. 
Beaver Ave. 
Hastings Ave. 
Stone Ave. — 
Pennypacker Ave. 
Stuart Ave. 
Tever Ave. 
Brumbaugh Ave. 
Forty-fourth Ave. 
Forty-fifth Ave. 
Schuylkill Ave. 
Government Ave. 
League Island 


North of Market Street 

Market, Filbert, Commerce, 
Church 

Arch, Cherry 

Race, New 

Vine, Wood 

Callowhill, Willow, Noble, 
Hamilton 

Buttonwood, Spring Garden 

Green, Mt. Vernon, Wallace, 
Melon 

Fairmount Ave., Olive 

Brown, Parish, Ogden 

Poplar, Laurel, Wildey, George 

Girard Avenue, Stiles 

Thompson, Seybert 

Master, Sharswood 

Jefferson 

Oxford 

Columbia Ave. 

Montgomery Avenue 

Berks 

Norris 

Diamond 

Susquehanna Avenue 

Dauphin 

York 

Cumberland 

Huntingdon 

Lehigh Avenue 

Somerset 


2900 
3000 
3100 
3200 
3300 
3400 
3500 
3600 
3700 
3800 
3900 
4000 
4100 
4200 
4300 
4400 
4500 
4600 
4700 
4800 
4900 
5000 
5100 
5200 
5300 
5400 
5500 
5600 
5700 
5800 
5900 
6000 
6100 
6200 
6300 
6400 
6500 
6600 
6700 
6800 
6900 
7000 
7100 
7200 


Cambria 
Indiana Avenue 
Clearfield | 
Allegheny Avenue 
Westmoreland 
Ontario 

Tioga 

Venango 

Erie Ave. 

Butler 

Pike 

Luzerne 
Lycoming 


Hunting Park Ave., Juniata 


Bristol 

Cayuga 
Wingohocking 
Courtland 
Wyoming 
Louden 
Rockland 
Ruscomb 
Lindley Ave. 
Duncannon 
Fisher’s Ave. 
Somerville Ave. 
Clarkson Ave. 
Olney Ave. 

Chew 

Grange 

Nedro 
Champlost 
Spencer 

Godfrey 

Medary 

Chelten Ave. 
Sixty-fifth Ave: 
Sixty-sixth Ave. 
Oak Lane 
Sixty-eighth Ave. 
Sixty-ninth Ave. 
Seventieth Ave. 
Seventy-first Ave. 
Seventy-second Ave. 


City Line (Cheltenham Ave.) 


Index 


Academy and Charitable School, 55 

Academy of the Fine Arts, Pennsylvania, 38, 
69, 91 

Academy of Natural Sciences, 18, 36, 61, 91 

Adams, Herbert, sculptor, 50 

Adams, John, President, inaugurated, 20, 68; 
house, 64, 74 

Adams, John Quincy, President, 23 

Agnew, Brig. Gen. James, 79, 80, 84 

Aimwell School, 58 

Aircraft Factory, U. S., 107 

Airport, Municipal, 103 

Aitkin, Robert, 17; prints Bible, 64 

Alexander, Brig. Gen. William (Lord Stirling), 
86 


Allen, Chief Justice William, 86 

Allen, Nathaniel, 12 

Allen, Rev. Richard, monument, 49 

Almanac, first, 89 

American Magazine, first, 89 

American Museum, first, 35 

American Philosophical Society, 24, 32, 89 
collections of, 25, 35 

American play, first, 90 

American Society, 24 

American-Swedish Museum, 40 

American Weekly Mercury, 17, 89 

Andre, Major John, 86 

Anglesea, N. J., 105 

Apprentices’ Library, 73 

Aquarium, Municipal, 40, 42 

Arboretum, Morris, 48 

Arc, St. Joan of, Statue, 50 

Arctic Expedition, first, 90 

Archaeology, Museum of, University of Penn- 

sylvania, 36 

Arena, 97 

Argo, Schooner, Arctic Expedition, 90 

Arnold, General Benedict, 43 

Aramingo, Borough of, 12 

Arch Street, 18 

Arthur’s Magazine, 35 

Arthur, Timothy Shea, 34, 35 

where he wrote “Ten Nights ina Bar Room,” 
$4, 35 

Art Museum, Parkway, 28, 46 

Asbury Park, N. J., 106 

Assembly Ball, 28 

Atkins, Samuel, 89 

Atlantic City, 104, 105 

Atlantic Refinery Company, 102 

Atwater Kent Museum, 26 

Automatic restaurant, first, 92 

Automobile, first, 65, 91 

Ax’s Burying Ground, Germantown, 85 


Bache, Mrs. Sarah, 28 
Bacon’s “Essays,” first American Edition, 13, 
89 


Bailly, J,.A., sculptor, 53 

Bainbridge, Commodore William, 75 
Baldwin Locomotive Works, 103 
Baldwin, Matthias W., statue, 49 
Balloon Ascension, first, 91 

Baltimore and Ohio Railroad Station, 93 
Bank of Germantown, 80 

Bank of North America, 19, 68, 81, 90 
Bank of Pennsylvania, 81 

Bank of the United States, 19, 25, 26, 67 
Bank War, Jackson’s, 25 

Bankers and Manufacturers Club, 63 
Baptist, First, Church, 17 

Barbadoes Company, 16 

Barbadoes Lot and Store, 73 

Barnegat City, N. J., 105 

Barnum’s Museum, 68 

Barnum, Phineas Taylor, 68, 69 

Barron, Commodore James, 15 

Barry, Commodore John, statue, 50; tomb, 53, 
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Bartlett, Paul, sculptor, 51 

Bartram, Ann, 47 

Bartram’s Gardens, 47 

Bartram, John, 47, 89 

Base Ball Parks, 97 

Batten, John, sculptor, 51 

Battle of Germantown, 78, 83, 84, 85, 86 
Washington’s account, 86, 88 

Beach Haven, N. J., 105 

Beaver, General James A., statue, 50 

Beck, James M., 52 

Bell, Alexander Graham, 92 

Bell, Germantown Academy, 81 
Liberty, 22, 23 

Bell, Robert, 17 

Belmont, District of, 12 

Belmont Mansion, 45 

Benckes, Jacob, 11 

Benjamin Franklin Hotel, 69, 95 

Benjamin Franklin Parkway, 46 

Bezar, John, 12 

Bible, first in an European language, 88, 89 

Bible, first English in America, 17, 90 

Bible Society, first, 91; Pennsylvania, 91 

Billings Island, 103 

Billingsport, 103 

Billmeyer House, Germantown, 88 

Billmeyer, Michael, 88 

Bingham, William, 51 

Bird, Lt. Col., 79, 80 

Bishop, John B., Shot Tower, 15 

Bissl, George S., sculptor, 50 

Blanchard; Jean Pierre, balloonist, 69, 9] 

Block, Captain Adrian, 9 

Blockley, Township of, 12 

Blodget, Samuel, Jr., 19, 26 

Blue Anchor, Inn, 12 

Boathouse Row, Fairmount Park, 44 
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Bonaparte, Joseph, House of, 29, 77 

Bond, Dr. Thomas, 28, 29, 89 

Booth, Junius Brutus, 30 

Boston Row, 67 

Botanic Garden, University of Pennsylvania, 
48 

Boy Scouts of America, 60 

Boyle, John J., sculptor, 50 

Bradford, Andrew, 17 

Bradford, William, first printer, 13, 89 

Breck, Samuel, 44 

Breschard, John, equestrian, 30 

Brick making, 13 

Bridesburg, Borough of, 12 

Bridge, wire suspension, first, 92 
Delaware River, 66, 92, 94 
Pennsylvania R. R., 94 
Tacony, 94 

Bridgeport, N. J., 104 

Brill, J. G., Co., 107 

Bristol, Township of, 12 

British occupation of Philadelphia, 23, 29, 75, 
76, 98 

Broad Street, 60 

Broad Street Station, 93 

Broad Street Subway, 92 

Budd, Edward G., Manufacturing Co., 106 

Buffalo Bill, 69 

Bullitt Bill (charter), 12 

Bullitt, John, statue, 50 

Bull’s Head Tavern, 91 

Burd-Shippen Papers, 36 

Bureau of Police, 71 

Burial Ground, public, 41 

Burk, Rev. W. Herbert, 100 

Burton, William Evans, 30 

Buses, sight-seeing, 108 

Bus transport lines, 107 

Byberry, Township of, 12 


Calder, Alexander M., sculptor, 52 
Calder, A. Stirling, sculptor, 53 
Camden, N. J., 101 

Cape Cornelis, 10 

Cape Henlopen, 10 

Cape May, 9, 10, 105 

Caracci, painter, 77 

Carey, Matthew, 68; tomb, 76 
Carpenter, Samuel, 16 

Carpenters Company, 25 

Carpenters Hall, 20, 25, 67 

Carr, Benjamin, 17 

Carrie, Sir Robert, 10 

Carroll, Charles, of Carrollton, statue, 50 
Carroll, Rt. Rev. John, statue, 50 
Carson, Hampton L., Law Library, 59 
Cathedral, catholic, 77 

Catholic T. A. B. Fountain, 50 

“Cato Major,” 78 

Cedar Grove, 44 

Centennial Exposition, 37, 43, 46 
Center Square, 41, 42 

Central High School, 58, 91 
Chambers, David, 34 

Chancellor House, Germantown, history, 81 
Channon House, Germantown, 84 


Chapin, Deacon Samuel, 52 

Charles II, King, 11 

Charter Oak Library, 85 

Chester, 12, 103 

Chestnut Street Opera House, 69 

Chestnut Street Theater, 68 

Chestnut Street Theater, first, 27 

Chew, Chief Justice Benjamin, 85 

Chew, Peggy, 86 

Chew House, Battle of Germantown, 85 

“Chew’s Woods,” 85 

Childs, George W., Collection of Manuscripts 
56 


Christ Church, 17; history, 74 
“Christ Healing the Sick,” 29 
Christina, Queen, 10 
Christiana River, 104 
Church of the Brethren, 88 
City Hall, old, 20, 24, 70 
new, 20, 41; site, 60, 61, 70 
annex, 70, 71 
dimensions, 70 
clock, 70 
offices, 71 
City Tavern, 16, 18 
Civil War Memorial, Fairmount Park, 50 
Clay, Henry, 23 
Clothier, Morris L., Collection of Plays, 60 
Clinton Square, 67 
Cliveden, Germantown, 85 
Cliveden Park, 85 
“Clyde of America” (Delaware River), 13 
“Coal Oil Johnny,” 69 
Coal Piers, Greenwich, 102 
Coates, Thomas, 45 
Cobbett, William, 17 
Cobb’s Creek Park, 46, 97 
Cody, Col. William Frederick (‘“‘Buffalo Bill’), 
69 


Cohen, Katharine M., sculptor, 50 

College of Pharmacy, first, 91 

College of Physicians, 39 

College of Philadelphia, 32 

Coleman, William, 44 ' 

Colonnade Row, 67 

Columbus, Christopher, statue, 50 

Commercial Museums, 39, 40, 71 

“Commons, The,’ 60 

“Compton,” the Morris estate, 48 

Concord Burying Ground, 85 

Concord School, Germantown, 84 

“Concord,” ship, 85 

Congress, Continental, 20, 23, 24, 26, 67 

Congress Hall, 20, 24, 67 

Continental Hotel, 69 

Constitution of the United States, first pub- 
lished, 64, 67 

“Constitution,” frigate, 14 

Constitutional Convention of 1787, 20, 23 

Convention Hall, 40, 71 

Conway, Brig. Gen. Count Thomas, 99 

Conwell, Rev. Dr. Russell, 56 , 

Cooper, J. Fenimore, novels, 68 

Cornelius, Robert, 92 

Corinthian Yacht Club, 103 

Cornwallis, General Marquis Charles, 86 
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Councils, City, 24 
Country Gentleman, 107 
Court, District, 24, 67 
Common Pleas, 24, 71 
U. S. Supreme, 20, 24, 67 
Penna. Courts in City Hall, 71 
Crawford, Maj. Gen. S. W., statue, 50 
Crefelt, 77 
Cresheim, 77 
Crew-Levick Oil Company, 104 
Crispin, William, 12 
Curtin, Governor Andrew G., statue, 50 
Curtis, Cyrus H. K., 58; collection of Franklin 
imprints, 60 
Curtis Institute of Music, 58, 96 
Curtis Publishing Co., 107 
Cushman, Charlotte, 30 
Custis, Eleanor Parke, 82 
Custom House, old, 19, 20, 25, 26, 67 
new, 25, 71 


Daguerreotype, first, 92; first portrait by proc- 
ess, 92 

Dahlgren, Admiral John A., statue, 50 

Dale, Commodore Richard, 75 

D’Arc, Jeanne, statue, 50 

Darragh, Lydia, 73 

Dayton, William L., 30 

Decatur, Commodore Stephen, 15; tomb, 53, '75 

Decatur, Captain Stephen, 15 

Declaration of Independence, 21, 23, 25, 28, 
35, 64, 67 

De la War, Lord Thomas, 9 

Delaware Avenue, 18 

Delaware River Bridge, 66, 92 

Delaware River Iron Ship Building Works, 103 

Delaware River, discovered, 9 

ship-building on, 13 

Delaware Valley, 10 

Delaware, Township of, 12 

De Luzerne, Chevalier, 68 

Deshler, Mrs. Anthony, 88 

Deshler, David, 81 

Deshler House, Germantown, 81 

Department Store, first, 65 

Despensor, Lord le, 52 

De Survilliers, Count, 29 

Dewey, Admiral George, 72 

Dickens, Charles, statue, 50; visitor, 69 

“Doan Boys,” 61 

Doan, Levy, 61 

Donop, Colonel, 102 

Dom Pedro, Emperor of Brazil, 69 

Dorsey, John, amateur architect, 29 

Dove, David James, 81 

Doyle, Dr. Arthur Conan, 30 

Drexel, Anthony J., statue, 50 

Drexel, George W. Childs, 58 

Drexel Institute, 56 

Drexel & Co., 63 

Drinker, Edward, 16 

Drinker, John, first child born in Philadelphia; 
12, 16 

Dublin, Township of, 12 

Duche, Rev. Jacob, 75 
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Dundas, James, 62 
Dunkards, or Dunkers, 49, 88 
Duke of York (James IT), 11 
Dunlap & Claypoole, 64 
Du Pont Building, Wilmington, 104 
Du Simitiere, Pierre Eugene, 35 
Dutch claims, 9 
Dutch establish settlements, 10 
abandon Fort Nassau, 10 
erect Fort Casimer, 10 
and English War, 11 
Dutch East India Company, 9 


Eastburn, Benjamin, 60 
East Park, 43 
Edgemoor, 104 _ 
Education, Board of, Administration Building. 
46 
Egan, Rt. Rev. Michael, O. S. A., 76 
Egg Harbor Inlet and Bay, 105 
Electricity, first store lighted by, 92 
Elkins, George W., collection of art, 37 
Elkins, William L., collection of art, 37 
Ellet, Charles M., Jr., 92 
Ellsworth, Oliver, Chief Justice, 21 
Elwell, F. E., sculptor, 50, 51 
English Building, Fairmount Park, 46 
English settlement on Delaware, 11 
Episcopal Academy, 55 
Eruktor Amphibolis, 91 
Essington, 103 
Evans, Oliver, 65, 91 
Evertsie, Commodore Cornelius, 11 
Ewing, Rev. Dr. John, 32 
Exchange, Early, 18, 64 
merchants, 18 
Stock, 18, 27 
Executive Mansion, 20 
Exide Battery Co., 107 
Export Grain Elevators, Port Richmond, 101 
Girard Point, 102 
Ezekiel, Sir Moses, sculptor, 50, 52 


Fairman, Thomas, 12 

Faire Mount, 42 

Fairmount Dam, 44 

Fairmount Gardens, 42 

Fairmount Park, 42, 43, 46 
Fairmount Park Art Association, 49 
Falls of Schuylkill, 32 

“Father of the American Stage,”’ 31 
Fatland Ford, 99 

Federal Building, 25 

Federal Court Building, proposed, 66 
Federal Reserve Bank, 25 

Fels Planetarium, 38 

Fels, Samuel S., 38 
Fidelity-Philadelphia Trust Co., 36 
“Fighting Quakers,” 73 

Fire Insurance Company, first, 90 
First Baptist Church, 17, 73 

First Day (Sunday) Schools, 58 
First Methodist Church, Germantown, 83 
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First National Bank, 26 
First Presbyterian Church, 17, 73 
First Things in Philadelphia, 88 
First Troop, Philadelphia City Cavalry, 76 
Fitch, John, monument, 53; steamboat, 90 
Fitz Simons, Thomas, grave, 76 
Front Street, 63 
Flag Day Celebrations, 33 
Flag, first American, 33 
Flower, Enoch, 54, 89 
Fort Beversrede, 10 
Fort Casimer, 10 
Fort Mercer, 102 
Fort Mifflin, 102 
Fort Nassau, 10 
Fort Trinity, 10 
Ford Assembling Plant, 103 
Forman, Brig. Gen. David, 86 
Forrest, Edwin, debut of, 30; tomb, 53, 75; 
mansion, 57, 62 
Fountain, Rush’s, 42 
Logan Circle, 43 
Fox, Gilbert, sings “Hail Columbia,” 27 
Fox Theater, 66 
Frankford Arsenal, 72 
Frankford, Borough of, 12 
Frankford Elevated Railroad, 92 
Frankfort Company, 77 
Franklin, Benjamin, 17, 20, 24, 28, 55, 59, 74, 
89, 90 
Houdon’s bust of, 36 
manuscripts of, 25, 36 
tomb, 34, 53 
memorial, 38 
statues of, 50, 51 
printing shop, 65 
publishes “Cato Major,” 78 
publishes first magazine, 65 
Franklin Court, 65 
Franklin, Deborah, 34 
Franklin Field, 97 
Franklin Imprints, Curtis Collection, 60 
Franklin Institute, 27, 38, 91 
Franklin Memorial, 27, 38 
Franklin Square, 41 
Franklin Sugar Refinery, 102, 107 
Franks, Colonel Isaac, House of, 81, 82 
Free Library of Philadelphia, 59; Germantown 
Branch, 82 
Free Quakers, Meeting House, 73 
Fremiet, Emmanuel, sculptor, 50 
Fremont, John C., 30 
French, Daniel Chester, sculptor, 50, 51 
Friends Burial Ground, 73 
Friends Meeting Houses, 73 
Friends Select School, 54 
Fry, William Henry, opera, 68 
Fulton, Robert, 16 
Furness, Horace Howard, Collection of Shakes- 
periana, 59 


Garfield, President James A., statue, 51 

General Advertiser, The, 64 

““General Magazir- and Historical Chronicle,” 
65, 89 


George, Henry, birthplace of, 31 

George’s Hill, 43 

German newspaper, first, 89 

German Reformed Church burial ground, 41 

German Reformed Church, Germantown, 81 

German Township, 77 

Germantown Academy, 55, 80, 81, 83 

Germantown, Bank of, 80 

Germantown, Borough of, 12 

Germantown, Battle of, 78, 80 

Germantown Cricket Club, 98 

Germantown, Historic, 77 

Germantown Market Square, 80 

Germantown Soldiers Monument, 80 

Germantown, Township of, 12 

Germantown Union School, 83 

Gest, John B., statue, 50 

Gilliams, Dr. Jacob, 18 

Gimbel Brothers, 66, 69 

Gimbel, Richard, buys Poe House, 34 

Girard Bank, 26 

Girard College, 53, 56 

Girard House, 69 

Girard Point Grain Elevator, 102 

Girard, Stephen, 17, 18, 19, 51, 53, 56, 57 

Girard, Stephen, statues, 51, 53; mausoleum, 53 

Girard Row, 67 

Girard Trust Company, 62 

Girls Normal School, 58 

Glass Works, first, 89 

Gloria Dei (Old Swedes Church), 14, 73, 101 

Gloucester, New Jersey, 102 

Glover, Brig. Gen. John, 99 

Godfrey, Thomas, monument and tomb, 54 
inventor of Mariner’s quadrant, 89 

Goethe, Johann Wolfgang von, statue, 51 

Goldsmith, Oliver, ‘“Traveller,” 17 

Golf Links, Municipal, 97 

Gorgas, Joseph, 49 

Grace Baptist Church, 56 

Grafly, Charles, sculptor, 50 

Graff, Frederic, 40, 42; monument, 54 

Gribbel-Penniman Collection of Sanskrit manu- 
scripts, 60 

Grain Elevators, Export, 101, 102 

Grant’s Cabin, General U. S., 44 

Grant, General U. S., statue, 51 

Gratz, Rebecca, 31, 67 

Gravelot, sculptor, 51 

Gray, Elisha, P., 69 

Green Tree Tavern, 82, 83 

Greene, General Nathaniel, 68, 80, 86 

Greenwich Coal Piers, 102 

Gulf Refinining Company, 102 


Hahnemann Medical College, 57 
‘Hail Columbia,” 27, 68 
Haines, Reuben, 83 
Half Moon, Hudson’s ship, 9 
Hallam, Lewis, home of, 31; grave, 75 
Hamilton, Andrew, 21 

purchases land for State House, 22 
Hartranft, Maj. Gen. John F., statue, 50 
Hartsfelder, Julian, 77 
Harvey Cedars, N. J., 105 
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Hendrickson, Captain, first European to reach 
Philadelphia, 9 
“Henley, The American,” Schuylkill River, 44 
Henlopen, Cape, 10 
Henry, Charles W., 49 
Herman, Rev. Frederick, 81 
High (Market) Street, 18, 63 
High Schools, 58, 91 
High Speed Line to Camden, 94 
“Hills, The,” Morris’s estate, 43 
Hirst, Julius Lucas, Free Law Library, 60 
Historical Society of Pennsylvania, 27, 60, 64 
Hog Island, 103 
Holme, Thomas, 12, 60 
plan of Philadelphia, 12 
Home for the Indigent, 71 
Hood’s Cemetery, Germantown, 79 
Hood, William, 79 
Hopkinson, Francis, 27, 68, 75 
Hopkinson, Joseph, 27 
Hornet’s Nest, The, Tavern, 83 
Hornor, Dr. William E., Museum, 39 
Horticultural Hall, 43 
Hospital for Contagious Diseases, 71 
Hospital for Mental Diseases, 71 
Hotels, 94 
Adelphia, 95 
Bellevue-Stratford, 95 
Benjamin Franklin, 69, 95 
Philadelphian, 95 
Ritz-Carlton, 95 
St. James, 95 
Sylvania, 95 
Walton, 95 
Houdon, Jean Antoine, bust of Franklin, 36 
House.of Representatives, United States, 24 
Houston, Henry Howard, statue, 51 
Howe, General Viscount William, 78, 81, 86 
Hudson, Henry, discovers Delaware River, 9 
Hull, Commodore Isaac, monument and 
tomb, 54 . 
Humboldt, Alexander von, statue, 51 
Humphreys, Joshua, Shipbuilder, 14 
Hunting Park, 47 
Huntingdon, Brig. Gen. Jedediah, 99 
Hutton, John, centenarian, 76 


Immigration, U. S., Station, Gloucester, 102 
Inauguration of Presidents Washington and 
Adams, 68 
Independence, Declaration of, 21, 23, 67 
Chamber, Old State House, 23 
Jefferson’s manuscript of, 25, 36 
where written, 64 
Independence Hall, 13, 20, 21, 23, 24 
group of buildings, 24 
Indian Rock, 49 
Indians, 11, 12, 14, 24, 33, 35, 85 
Industries, 106 
Irvine, General James, 75 
Irving, Washington, early works, 68 


Jackson, Andrew, President, 25 
Jackson, Major William, 75 
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Jaegers, Albert, sculptor, 52, 82 

Jail, Walnut Street, 91 

Jansen, Dirck, 84 

Jay, John, Chief Justice, 21, 24 

Jefferson, Joseph, actor’s, birthplace, 28 

Jefferson Medical College, 57 

Jefferson, Thomas, where he wrote the 

Declaration of Independence, 21, 27, 64 

manuscript of Declaration, 25, 36 
portrait of, by Thomas Sully, 36 
desk on which Declaration was written, 68 
at Germantown, 80 

Jewish Cemetery, Mikveh Israel, 31 

Joan of Arc, St. Statue, 50 

Jockey Club, 60 

Johnson House, Germantown, 84 

Johnson, John, 84 

Johnson, John G., collection of art, 37 

Jonsson, Einar, sculptor, 53 

Junto, Franklin’s, 24, 59 

Junior Order, United American Mechanics, 85 


‘“Kalendarium Pennsylvaniense,” 13, 89 
Kane, Dr. Elisha Kent, 23 

Kean, Edmund, 30 

Kenrick, Rt. Rev. Francis Patrick, 76 
Kensington, District of, 12, 13, 33 
Kent, A. Atwater, 33 

Kershaw Hall, 81 

Kershaw, Dr. William, 81 

Keyser, Dirck, 84 

Keyser House, Germantown, 84 
Keystone Telephone Office, 16 
Kingsessing, township of, 12 
Kirkbride, Dr. Thomas A., 29 

Knight, Edward C., 92 

Knox, Maj. General Henry, 80 

Konti, Isidore, 51 


Ladies Home Journal, 107 

Lafayette, General, The Marquis de, 83 

Lancaster, Joseph, 58 

Land Title Bank and Trust Co., 63 

Lansdowne Drive, 44 

La Pierre House, 61 

Law Association, Library, 60 

Lazzarini, sculptor, 50 

Lea, Henry Charles, Collection of Medieval 
History, 60 

League Island Golf Course, 48 

League Island Navy Yard, 62, 72, 102 

League Island Park, 48 

Learned, Brig. Gen. Ebenezer, 99 

Lee, Maj. Gen. Charles, 75 

Leidy, Dr. Joseph, statue, 51 

Leiper, Thomas, 91 

Lemon Hill, 43 

“Teonora,” first American grand opera, 68 

Letitia Street (Penn) House, 45 

Levy, Nathan, 31 

Lewis, John F., collection of manuscripts, 59 

Lewis, Judge William, 44 

Lewis Turner Memorial Chapel, 83 

Lewis and Clark’s notebooks, 25, 36 
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Liberty Bell, 22, 23 
Library Company of Philadelphia, 26, 35, 50, 
59, 89 
Library, first public, 89 
Library of American Philosophical Society, 36 
Academy of Natural Sciences, 36 
University Museum, 37 
Art Museum, 38 
Franklin Institute, 38 
Pennsylvania Academy of the Fine Arts, 38 
Loganian, 78 
Library Company of Philadelphia, 89 
Ridgway, 59 
Free Library of Philadelphia, 59 
Light House Service Depot, U. S., 104 
Lightning discovered to be electricity, 90 
Lightning-rod, first, 90 
Lincoln, Abraham, President, 24, 30, 69 
Lincoln, President Abraham, statute, 51 
Lind, Jenny, 30 
Little Tinicum Island, 103 
Livezey Family, 49 
Logan Circle 42, 43 
Logan, James, 16, 59, 73, 78; library, 78 
Logan Square, 41 
London Coffee House, 18, 64 
Longport, N. J., 105 
Lopez, Albert, 51 
Lower Burying Ground, Germantown, 79 


MacKinnett, Daniel, 82, 83 

MacKinnett, The Widow, 82 

MacPherson, Captain John, 43 

McCahan Sugar Refinery, 102, 107 

McCall, Archibald, Mansion, 28 

McClellan, Maj. Gen. George B., statues, 50, 
51 

McCutcheon, Samuel, centenarian, 76 

McDougall, Brig. Gen. Alexander, 86 

McFadden, John Howard, collection of art, 37 

McIntosch, Brig. Gen. Lachlan, 99 

McKean, Thomas, monument and tomb, 54 

McKenzie, Dr. R. Tait, sculptor, 50, 53 

McKinley, William, President, 39, 53; statues, 


51 

McMichael, Morton, statute, 51 

Madison, Mrs. Dolly, homes of, 32 

Madison, James, President, 32 

Malibran, Mme. Maria, 30 

Manayunk, Borough of, 12 

Manhattan, 9, 10 

Manheim, Germantown, 98 

Manufactures, 106 

Margate City, N. J., 105 

Market sheds, 19, 65 

Market Square, Germantown, 80 

Market Street, 60, 63 

Market Street at Second, ancient focal point, 
17, 70 

Market Street Subway-Elevated R. R., 17, 92 

Markham, Capt. William, 11 

Marshall, John, Chief Justice, 23; statue, 52 

Masonic Temple, 62 

Marcus Hook, 108, 104 

Mastbaum, Jules E., 38 

Mastbaum Theater, 66, 96 
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Matthew, Father Theobald, statue, 50 

Maxwell, Brig. Gen. William, 86, 99 

Mayor’s Office, old, 20, 24 

Meade, Maj. Gen. George G., statues, 50, 52; 
monument and tomb, 54 

Meany, John, 29 

Mechlin House, Germantown, history, 79 

Medical College, first, 90 

Medicine, first school of, 90 

Meehan, William E., 40 

Meng, John Christopher, 82 

Meng House, Germantown, 82 

Meng, Melchoir, 82 

Memorial Hall, 37, 38, 43 

Mennonite Meeting House, Germantown, 83 

Mercantile Library, 60 

Mercer, General Hugh, monument and tomb 
54 

Merchants Exchange, 18, 26 

Meridian of Philadelphia, 13 

Mey Capt. Cornelius Jacobsen, 9 

Mikveh Israel Cemetery, 31 

Milan, Hans, 83 

Miller, Colonel George, 79 

Mint, United States, 72; first, 91 

Mischianza, The, 86 

Moller organ, 40 

Monachesi, fresco painter, 77 

“Monastery, The,” on Wissahickon, 49 

Moreland, township of, 12 

Morgan, George, 89 

Moore Institute of Art, Science and Industry 
57 

Moore, Joseph, 57 

Morrey, Humphrey, first mayor of Philadel- 
phia, 12 

Morris Arboretum, 48 

Morris House, Germantown, 81 

Morris, John T., 48 

Morris Hill, 42 

Morris, Robert, 19, 42, 43, 74 

Morris, Robert, statue, 51; tomb, 54; house, 64 
palatial mansion, 69 

Morris, Miss Lydia Thompson, 44, 48 

Morris, Samuel B., 82 

Morton, John, Memorial Museum, 40 

Moses, The Lawgiver, statue, 50 

Mount Airy, 77, 86 

Mount Joy, Valley Forge, 100 

Mount Pleasant, 43 

Moyamensing, township of, 12 

Mud Fort, 102 

Muhlenberg, Rev. G. H. E., 
Uberior Graminum,” 36 

Muhlenberg, Brig. Gen. Peter, 99; statue, 52 

Mulberry Street (Arch), 38 

Municipal Airport, 103 

Municipal Auditorium, 8, 40, 71 

Municipal Golf Links, 97 

Municipal Stadium, 8, 97 

Murray, Samuel, sculptor, 50 

Museum, American, first, 35 
American Philosophical Society, 35 
University of Pennsylvania, 36 
Academy of Natural Sciences, 36 
Pennsylvania Art, 87, 38, 46 


‘Descriptio 
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Museum, Memorial Hall, 37, 38 
Rodin, Auguste, of sculpture, 38 
Mutter, Thomas Dent, medical, 39 
Wistar Institute of Anatomy, 39 
Commercial Museums, 39, 40 
Hornor, 39 
Morton, John, memorial, 40 

Musgrave, Lt. Col. Thomas, 86, 88 

Musical Fund Hall, old, 30 

Musical Fund Society, 30 

Mutter, Dr. Thomas Dent, Medical Museum, 
93 

Mutual Assurance Company, 32 


Nash, Brig. Gen. Francis, 86 
Naval Home, 72 
Naval Hospital, 72, 73 
Naval School, U. S., 72 
Navy Yard, League Island, 62, 107 
Neumann, the Venerable John Nepomucene, 
C. SS. R., 77 
New Amsterdam, 10, 11 
New Castle, 10 
New Sweden, 10 
New York, 11 
New York Shipbuilding Company, 102 
Newspaper, first, 89; first German, 89; first 
daily, 90 
Nixon, Col. John, 15 
Birthplace, 28 
Reads Declaration of Independence, 28 
Non-Importation Agreement of 1765, 28 
North (Hudson) River, 9 
Northern Liberties, District of, 12 
Northwest Passage, Search for, 90 


Ocean City, N. J., 105 

Ocean Grove, N J., 106 

Odd Fellows Cemetery, 51 

Ohio State Building, 46 

“Old Ironsides,” U.S S. Constitution, 14 
Old Pine Street Presbyterian Church, history, 


75 
Old Swedes Church, 14, 73, 101 
Olympia, U. S. Cruiser, Dewey’s flagship, 72 
Omnibus, early system, 18, 42 
Onrust, Capt. Block’s ship, 9 
Oxford, township of, 12 


Palladian Window, first in colonies, 17 
in Independence Hall, 22 
Paper Mill, first, 13, 49, 89 
Parkway, The Benjamin Franklin, 46 
Paschall, Elizabeth, 45 
Pastorius, Daniel, 82 
Pastorius, Francis Daniel, monument, 52, 82; 
founder of Germantown, 77 
Pastorius, Sarah, 82 
Pass and Stow, recast Liberty Bell, 23 
Patterson, Brig. Gen. Samuel, 99 
. Patti, Mme. Adelina, 30 
Pennsylvania Academy of the Fine Arts, 57 
Pennsylvania Bible Society, 91 
Pennsylvania, Charter for, 11 
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Pennsylvania Company, 63 
Pennsylvania Hospital, 28, 89 
Pennsylvania Museum and School of Indus- 
trial Art, 38, 57 
Pennsylvania Railroad, 65, 93, 94, 101 
Pennsylvania Railroad Station, 93; marine ter- 
minals, 101 
Pennsylvania School for the Blind, 58 
Pennsylvania School for the Deaf, 57, 58 
Pennsylvania Sugar Refining Co., 107 
Penn, District of, 12 
Penn Charter School, 54 
Penn National Bank, 21, 27 
Penn, John, ““The American,” 16 
Penn, John, the younger, 44, 52, 98 
Penn, Richard, proprietary, 29 
Penn Society, 33 
Penn, Thomas, proprietary, 29, 41 
Penn, William, Admiral Sir, 11 
Penn, William, 11, 54 
receives charter for Pennsylvania, 11 
designs province for Quakers, 11 
visits his province, 12 
Treaty with Indians, picture, 24 
Cash Book of, 25, 36 
statues of, 29, 52, 70 
Treaty with Indians, 33 
plan of Philadelphia, 41 
statues of, 52 
Penn Treaty monument, 33 
Penniman, Dr. James H., collection of edu- 
cational works, 60 
Pennsgrove, N. J., 104 
Pennypack Park, 46 
Penrose Ferry, 10 
Pepin, Victor, Equestrian, 30 
Pepper, George S., 59 
Pepper, Dr. William, statue, 52 
Peters, Judge Richard, 45 
Peters, William, 45 
Philadelphia, area, 9 
history, 9 
first settlement in, 10 
Holme’s plan of, 12, 60 
Charters of, 12 
consolidation of, 12 
geographical position, 13 
Meridian of, 13 
capital of colonies, 13 
National Capitol, 13, 67 
Old City, 14 
First Town Hall, 17 
British occupancy of, 23, 32 
boasts first museum, 35 
first American city planned, 41 
public school systems, 58 
as a pioneer in institutions and industries, 88 
first things in, 88 
water front, 93 
industries, 106 
“Philadelphia,” U. S. frigate, 15 
Philadelphia and Columbia Railroad, 65 
Philadelphia and Lancaster Turnpike, 91 
Philadelphia Art Museum, 37 
Philadelphia Ball Club, 97 
Philadelphia Chamber of Commerce, 91 
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Philadelphia College of Pharmacy and Science, 
57, 91 

Philadelphia Contributionship first fire insur- 
ance, 90 

Philadelphia Forum, 96 

Philadelphia Gas Works Company, 71 

Philadelphia General Hospital, 71, 89 

Philadelphia National Bank, 63 

Philadelphia Orchestra, 58, 96 

Philadelphia Rapid Transit Company, 92 

Philadelphia Society for Support of Charity 
Schools, 58 

Philadelphia, Wilmington and Baltimore Rail- 
road, 65 

Philadelphia Yacht Club, 103 

Philco Radio and Television Co., 107 

Phile, Philip, composer of music of “Hail 
Columbia,” 27, 42 

Phillips, Henry M., collection of engravings, 38 

“Piano Row,” 67 

Piers, public, 93 

‘Pilgrim, The,”’ statue, 52 

Pilmore, Rev. Joseph, 75 

Planetarium, Fels, 38 

Poe, Edgar Allan, 34 
where he wrote “The Raven,” 34 

Poe Club, 34 

Poe House, 34 

Police, Bureau of, 71 

Poor, Brig. Gen. Enoch, 99 

“Poor Richard Almanack,”’ 65 

Poor Richard Club, 34 

Porcelain factory, first, 91 

Porcupine’s Gazette, 17 

Port Richmond elevator, 101 

Porteus, James, architect and builder, 74 

Post Office, old, 27, 66, 71 

New General, 66, 71 

Potter, John, owner of Bonaparte House, 30 

Pottery, 13 

Powel, Samuel, Major, home of, 27 

Pratt, Henry, 43 

“‘President’s March,” 27, 42 

“Prince of Parthia,” 90 

“Printing House Square,”’ 65 

Protestant Episcopal Church organized, 90 

Provident Trust Company, 63 

Provost of University of Pennsylvania, home 
of first, 32 

“Public Buildings” (City Hall), 61 

Public Ledger almanac, 88 

Public School, first, 89 

Public School of Germantown, 55 


Quadrant, mariner’s, invented, 89 
Quakers, 73 

Quakers, Free, 73 

Quarantine Station, 103, 104 
Quartermaster’s Depot, U. S., 72 


R. C. A. Victor Co., 107 

Race Street, 18 

Race Track, at Broad and Market Sts., 18, 60 
Railroad track, first, 91 
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Railway Sleeping Car, first, 92 
Randolph, Benjamin, 68 
ae Edmund, Atty.-Genl. of the U. S., 


Rete The,” where written, 34 

Reading Terminal, 93 

Real Estate Trust Company, 63 

Recorder of Deeds, 71 

Red Bank, N. J., 102 

Reeve, Josiah, 84 

Regattas on Schuylkill River, 44 

Register of Wills, 71 

“Religious Liberty,’”’ monument, 52 
Religious magazine, first, 89 

Republican National Convention of 1856, 30 
Restaurants, 95 

Restless (Onrust), Capt. Block’s ship, 9 
Reynolds, Maj. Gen. John F, statue, 52 
Rhind, J Massey, sculptor, 49, 50, 51, 53 
Rhoads, Samuel, architect and builder, 29 
Rice, Thomas, “Jim Crow,’ 30 

Richmond, District of, 12 

Ridgway Library, 59 

Rittenhouse, David, observes transit of Venus, 


36 

Birthplace of, 49; monument and tomb, 54 
Rittenhouse Square, 41 
Rittenhouse, William, 13, 49, 84 
River View Beach, N. J., 104 
Roach, John B., Shipyards, 103 
Robin Hood Dell, 98 
Rodin, Auguste, museum of sculpture, 38 
Rogers, John, sculptor, 52 
Roman Catholic Schools, 58 
Roosevelt Boulevard, 46 
Ross, Betsy, House, 32, 33 
Ross, John, 15 
Ross, Captain Charles, 76 
Roxborough, Borough, 12 
Royal Standard Tavern, 64 
Rush, Dr. James, 59 
Rush, Mrs. Phoebe Ann (Ridgway), 59 
Rush, William, sculptor, 42 
Rutledge, John, Chief Justice, 21 
Rysingh, John, 10 


St. Gaudens, Augustus, sculptor, 52 

St. George’s Methodist Church, 75; history, 76 

St. John’s Catholic Church, history, 76 

St. Joseph’s Catholic Church, history, 76 

St. Mary’s Catholic Church, history, 76 

St. Paul’s Episcopal Church, history, 75 

St. Peter’s Catholic Church, 77 

St. Peter’s Episcopal Church, 15, 31; history, 
75 


Saints Peter and Paul, Catholic Cathedral, 
history, 77 

Samuel, Mrs. Ellen Phillips, 53 

Sanikan (Falls of Delaware), 10 

Sassafras Street (Race), 18 

Saturday Evening Post, 107 

Saur, Christopher, prints Bible in German, 88; 
casts first type, 89 

Savings Bank, first, 91 

Saxton, Joseph, 92 
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Schiller, Johann Friedrich, statue, 52 
School of Design for Women, 57 
School of Industrial Art, 38, 57 
Scott, Brig. Gen. Charles, 99 
Scott Tissue Factory, 103 
Schubert, Franz, statue, 52 
Schuylkill Navy, 44 
Schuylkill River discovered, 9 
Dutch Settlement, 10 
water from, 43 
enters Delaware, 102 
Schweitzer, J. Otto, sculptor, 52 
Seal of the United States, 35 
Seaman’s Church Institute, 16 
Seaside Heights, N. J., 106 
Seaside Park, N. J., 106 
Seaside resorts, 104 
Second Street Market, 15, 19 
Sellers, Horace Wells, 21 
Senate, United States, 24 
Shackamaxon, Village of, 12, 13, 33 
Shakespeare, William, monument, 53 
Shakespeare, Furness Collection of, 60 
Sharpless, James, artist, 24 
Sheriff’s Office, 71 
Shibe Park, 97 
Shipbuilding on Delaware, 13, 14 
Shippen, Peggy, 43 
Shippen, Dr. William, house of, 32 
Shipping facilities, 93 
Shopping Districts, old and new, 66 
Shot Tower, first, 15, 101 
Siemering, sculptor, 53 
Sinclair Oil Company, 104 
Site and Relic Society of Germantown, 84, 85 
Skating Rink (Arena), 97 
Slate Roof House, 16 
Sleeping Car, first, 92 
Smallwood, Brig. Gen. William, 86 
Smith, Richard, statue, 50 
Smith, Rev. Dr. William, 32 
Snellenburg & Co., 66 
Soldiers Monument, Germantown, 80 
“Solitude,” 44, 98 
Sontag, Mme. Henrietta, 30 
South (Delaware) Bay, 9, 10 
South (Delaware) River, 9, 10, 11 
Southwark, District of, 12 
Sparks, Thomas, Shot tower, 15, 101 
Spring Garden, District of, 12 
Spring Garden Institute, 57 
Stadium, Municipal, 97 
Temple University, 97 
Stanley Theater, 66 
State House, Pennsylvania, 13, 22, 67 
clock, 22 
bell, 22 
tower, 22 
Steamboat, first, 90 
Steele, Johnny (“Coal Oil Johnny”’), 69 
Stenton, seat of James Logan, 77; history, 78, 
81 
Stetson, John B., Company, 107 
Steuben, Maj. Gen. Frederick W. A., 100 
Stirling, Lord (Brig. Gen. William Alexander), 
86 
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Stock Exchange, 18, 27, 63 
Strawberry Mansion, 44 
Strawbridge, Justice, 50 
Strawbridge & Clothier, 66 
Street Directory, 108 
Streets, numbering system, 108 
Streper, Jan, 79 
Strickland, William, architect, 25, 26, 27, 30 
Stuart, Gilbert, portrait of Washington, 36, 68 
Stuyvesant, Governor Peter, 10 
Subway-Elevated R. R. Systems, 66, 70, 92 
Sugar Refinery, first, 90 
Sullivan, Maj. Gen. John, 86 
Sully, Thomas, portrait of Jefferson, 36 
Summerfield Farm, 44 
Sun Oil Company, 103 
Sun Shipbuilding Company, 103 
Supreme Court, U. S., 21, 67 
Sven Family, 14 
Swanson, Sven, house of, 14 
Swaine, Capt. Charles, 90 
Swede’s, Old, Church (Gloria Dei), 14, 73 
Swedish Cemetery, 15 
Swedes colonize Delaware banks, 10 
take Fort Casimer, 10 
buy rights from Indians, 10 
lose Trinity Fort, 10 
houses of, 14 
Swedish West Indian Company, 10 
Sweetbriar Mansion, 44 


Tacony, Township of, 12 
Tedyuscung, Indian Chieftain, 49 
Tedyuscung, statue, 53 
Telegraph system (semaphores) first, 91 
Telephone, first long distance demonstration, 
69 

first public demonstration, 92 
“Temple of Minerva,” 68 
“Temple of Wisdom” 1688, 13 
Temple University, 56 
Temple University Stadium, 97 
Thackeray, William Makepeace, 30, 61, 69 
Theater, first, 90 
Theaters, 96 

Academy of Music, 96 

Bijou (burlesque), 97 

Chestnut Street Opera House, 96 

Earle, 97 

Erlanger, 96 

Fay’s, 97 

Forrest, 96 

Fox, 97 

Mastbaum, 96 

Shubert (burlesque), 97 

Trocadero (burlesque), 97 
Third Presbyterian Church, 75 
Third Street, early financial center, 18, 63 
Thomson, Charles, monument and tomb, 54 
Thorfinn Karlsefni, statue, 53 
Thornton, Dr. William, architect, 29 
Tidewater Terminal Company, 102. 
Tinicum Island, 103 
Toland, George W., 79 
Toland House, Germantown, history, 79 
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Town Hall, first, 70 

Transportation, 92 

Treaty, between Dutch and English, 10 
Penn’s with Indians, 24, 33 

Treaty Elm, 33, 34 

Trinity Fort, captured by Dutch, 10 
surrendered to English, 10 

Tucker, William, 91 

Turnpike, first, 91 

Type, first cast, 89 

Tyson, Cornelius, grave of, 85 


“Underground Railroad,” 84 

Union Fire Company, first organized, 89 

Union League Club, 61 

United American Mechanics, Junior Order of, 
85 

“United States,” frigate, 14 

United States, Seal of, 35 

United States Courthouse, 71 

University of Pennsylvania, 32, 48, 55 

Library, 59 
Upland (Chester), 12, 14 
Upper Burying Ground, Germantown, 85 


Valley Forge, 98, 100 

Valley Forge Park Commission, 100 
Vanuxem, Miss Nancy, 42 

Varnum, Brig. Gen. James Mitchell, 99 
Vauxhall Garden, 62 

Ventnor, N. J., 105 

Vernon Park, Germantown, 82 

Voight, Henry, 90 


Wagner, George Mechlin, 79 
Wagner House, Germantown, history, 79 
Wagner Institute, 59 
Waldo, Dr. Albigence, 99; Diary at Valley 
Forge, 99 
Wales, Prince of (King Edward VII), 69 
Walnut Street Theater, 30 
Wanamaker, John, statue, 53; first Department 
Store, 65, 66, 92 
Washington, George, 15, 16, 17,. 20, 28, 45, 
60, 64, 68, 74, 78, '79, 81, 82, 86, 98 
inaugurated, 20, 67 
portrait by Gilbert Stuart, 36 
farewell address first published, 64 
at Battle of Germantown, 78, 86 
statues, 53 
Washington, Mrs. Martha, 82 
Washington Memorial Chapel, Valley Forge, 
100 
Washington monument, corner stone laid, 41 
Washington Square, 41 
Water Works, Fairmount, 40, 42 43 
Center Square 42, 61, 91 
Gardens, 61 
Watson, John Fanning, 79, 80 
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Waverley Novels published, 68 

Wayne, Maj. Gen. Anthony, 53, 83 

Webster, Pelatiah, tomb, 54 

Weedon, Brig. Gen. George, 99 

West, Benjamin, picture of Penn’s Treaty, 24 
picture, “Christ Healing the Sick,” 29 

West Jersey, 11 

West Park, 44 

West Philadelphia, District of, 12 

Westcott, Thompson, 88 

Western Union Telegraph Company, 69 

Wetherill, Samuel, 91 

Wharves, Docks and Ferries, Department of, 
101 

White, Rt. Rev. William, 74 

White Hall, Borough of, 12 

White lead works, first, 91 

White Marsh, 99 

Whitefield, Rev. George, statue, 53; meeting 
house, 55 

Wiccaco, 74 

Wildwood, N. J., 105 

Willow Grove Park, 98 

Wilmington, 104 

Wilson, Alexander, tomb, 54 

Wilson, Francis, actor, 28 

Wilson, James, 17, 24, 65, '75; tomb, 54 

Wilson, Dr. William P., 39 

Wilson, Woodrow, President, 24, 65 

Wilstach, Anna H., collection of art, 37 

Windrim, James H., 50 

Windrim, John T., 50 

Wissahickon Valley, 43, 48, 49 

Wistar, Dr. Caspar, 32, 81 


. Wistar Institute of Anatomy, 39 


Wistar, General Isaac J., 39 

Wistar Parties, 32 

Wister, John, 79, 81, 82; statue, 82 
Wister, Jones, 82 

Wister Mansion, Germantown, 82 
Wister, Margaret, 81 

Wister, Sally, 79 

““Wister’s Big House,” 79 
Witherspoon, Rev. John, statue, 53 
Woman’s Club of Germantown, 84 
Woman’s Medical College, 57 
Woodford, 44 

Woodford, Brig. Gen. William, 99 
Woodside Park, 98 

Wood, Rt. Rev. James Frederick, 77 | 
Wyck House, Germantown, history, 83 


Yellow Fever Epidemic, 1793, 81; 1794, 82 
York, Duke of (James II), 11 


Zenger, John Peter, trial of, 21 
Zoological Garden, 43, 48, 98 
Zoological Society, 43, 48 
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THE FRANKLIN INSTITUTE 
SCIENCE MUSEUM and FELS PLANETARIUM 


open daily 
except Monday 


20th Street and 
Benjamin Franklin Parkway 





Over 100 years service 
to home, farm and industry 


PENNSYLVANIA SALT 
MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


1000 WIDENER BUILDING, PHILADELPHIA 7, PA 
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Whe Number One Wank tn Pitladelphia in more ways than one! 
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WALNUT STREET THEATRE THE HILL-PHYSICK-RANDOLPH-KEITH 
The oldest playhouse in the English speaking world MANSION 
N. E. Cor. 9th and Walnut Streets 321 South 4th Street 


Built 1786 by Henry Hill, an executor of 
Benjamin Franklin’s will 


VISIT THE NATION’S 
FAMOUS SEAFOOD 
RESTAURANT 


Choose your own live lobster, right 
out of our “salt water” tanks. Try our 
world-renowned oysters, clams, shrimp, 
crabs and other delicacies, fresh from 
the sea. Come for luncheon, dinner or a 
late supper—we’re open every day! 


Established 1865 


OLD ORIGINAL 


125 WALNUT STREET 





Down by the Riverfront in Old Philadelphia 
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THE GRAY LINE 


SIGHT- 


SEEING CHARTER 


World’s Largest Sightseeing Service 


See PHILADELPHIA and VALLEY FORGE in our deluxe glass top coaches, 
competent driver-lecturers at your service, public address systems in all 
coaches. Low group rates are available. CHARTER our coaches at a real 
savings for your group. MAIN STARTING POINT: 


BENJAMIN FRANKLIN HOTEL, Chestnut at 9th St., Phila. 


GRAY LINE MOTOR TOURS, Inc. 


826-30 N. 3rd St., Philadelphia WA 2-8555 





VALLEY GREEN INN CONNIE MACK STADIUM 
Picturesque old Valley Green Inn, in the upper Wissa- 
hickon Valley, is the last of the old inns of the Wissa- 
hickon, dating back to Revolutionary days. 
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ICE SKATING 


The Arena can be rented for all occasions 


i 

Philadelphia’s Sports Palace f 

i 

THE ARENA ! 
i 

45th & Market Streets 8 

fi 

ICE FOLLIES ICE CAPADES 
[fs 

BOXING WRESTLING g 
RODEOS BASKETBALL : 
§ 

i 

8 

F 


peeeeeeueueuuueun 
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Bate O44 (0.+° 


BERT 
DONOGHUE’S 


62nd & Walnut Sts. 
Seruiug Phila.s Finest Food 


Cocktail Lounge Banquets 


Phones: 
SHerwood 7-9643 « GRanite 2-9704 
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ELFRETH’S ALLEY CONGRESS HALL 
2nd Street above Race S. E. Cor. 6th and Chestnut Streets 
Capitol of United States 
1790-1800 


TRAVEL NOTE 


The station through which your favorite 


radio programs arrive in Philadelphia is 


KYW 


1060 on the dial 
NBC Affiliate 





ALL of PHILADELPHIA IS YOURS 
with PTC 


All its gorgeous park system 
Historical Shrines... 
Places of interest... 
Cultural institutions .. . 
Amusement and Sport events .. . 


. . all may be reached conveniently and economically 
by PTC’s great unified transportation system 





AND, if your group is going on an 
outing or making a trip to some 
special place or event, you can 
add to the enjoyment of all by 
arranging for them to ride to- 
gether in a PTC chartered bus. 


For full details about low rates and service, 
telephone PE 5-6100 and ask for “Charter Service”. 


Pic 


PHILADELPHIA TRANSPORTATION COMPANY 
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1953 ATHLETICS 1953 


games at 
Connie Mack Stadium 


APRIL 16, 17 
APRIL 18, 19-19* 
MAY 8N, 9, 10-10* WW... 


JUNE 23N, 24N, 25N 
JUNE 26N, 27, 28-28* 


SEPT. 20-20* _.._..........WASHINGTON 


N Denotes Night Games 
* Denotes Sunday’ 
** Denotes Holidays 


PUBLIC RELATIONS can be 
defined as a skilled method of 
holding old friends and making 
new ones—for yourself, your 


company, or your product. My 


services in research, publicity, 


ghost-writing, and sales promo- 
tion aim to make for you the 


kind of friends who will do busi- 


ness with you—and like it. 


JOHN CLEARY 
705 Chestnut Street 
Philadelphia 6, Pa. 


LO 3-2247 





An absolutely New Guide to Philadelphia, giving the main facts in the 
history of the Birthplace of the Republic—New in material—New 
Photographs—New Places of Interest, as well as the usual old ones— 
Philadelphia presented to the reader as it never has been before. 


On Sale 


zs 


Hotels, Railroad Stations, Bookshops, Newsstands, Department Stores 


$1.00 per copy 


or MAILED anywhere in the United States upon receipt of $1.00 at 


SEE 


PHILADELPHIA 


JOSEPH A. McGUCKIN, Publisher 
N. E. Cor. 24th and Delancey Streets, Philadelphia 3, Pa. 


LOcust 4-0174 
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Map of the 

INDEPENDENCE NATIONAL HISTORICAL PARK PROJECT 

____- showing areas of development by the Federal Government and 
SS the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania. 
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